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HEARING ON THE PRESIDENT’S HEALTHY FORESTS: AN 
INITIATIVE FOR WILDFIRE PREVENTION AND STRONGER 
COMMUNITIES; AND H.R. 5214, TO AUTHORIZE AND DIRECT 
THE SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE TO T AKE ACTIONS TO 
PROMPTLY ADDRESS THE RISK OF FIRE AND INSECT 
INFESTATION IN NATIONAL FOREST SYSTEM LANDS. 
(NATIONAL FOREST FIRE PREVENTION ACT); H.R. 5309, TO 
AUTHORIZE THE REGIONAL FORESTERS TO EXEMPT TREE- 
THINNING PROJECTS, WHICH ARE NECESSARY TO PREVENT 
THE OCCURRENCE OF WILDFIRE LIKELY TO CAUSE 
EXTREME HARM TO THE FOREST ECOSYSTEM, FROM LAWS 
THAT GIVE RISE TO LEGAL CAUSES OF ACTION THAT DELAY 
OR PREVENT SUCH PROJECTS. (WILDFIRE PREVENTION 
AND FOREST HEALTH PROTECTION ACT OF 2002); H.R. 5319, 
TO IMPROVE CAPACITY OF SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE 
AND T H E SECRETARY OF INTERIOR TO EXPEDITIOUSLY 
ADDRESS WILDFIRE PRONE CONDITIONS ON NATIONAL 
FOREST SYSTEM LANDS AND DEPARTMENT OF INTERIOR 
LANDS THAT THREATEN COMMUNITIES, WATERSHEDS, AND 
OTHER AT-RISK LANDSCAPES THROUGH ESTABLISHMENT 
OF EXPEDITED ENVIRONMENTAL ANALYSIS PROCEDURES 
UNDER NATIONAL ENVIRONMENTAL POLICY ACT OF 1969, 
THE ESTABLISHMENT OF A PREDECISIONAL ADMINISTRA- 
TIVE REVIEW PROCESS FOR CERTAIN FOREST SERVICE 
PROJECTS AND FOR OTHER PURPOSES. (THE HEALTHY FOR- 
ESTS REFORMS ACT OF 2002) 


Thursday, September 5, 2002 
U.S. House of Representatives 
Committee on Resources 
Washington, DC 


The Committee met, pursuant to call, at 9:34 a.m., in room 1324, 
Longworth House Office Building, Hon. James V. Hansen (Chair- 
man of the Committee) presiding. 

The Chairman. This meeting will come to order. 

Mr. Rehberg, it is a pleasure to see you, sir. We are expecting 
the Secretary of Interior and the Secretary of Agriculture to walk 
in, but, as you all know, the traffic was horrible this morning and 
everyone is trying to get in here so they can testify. But we have 
got a lot of ground to cover today, so we may move ahead. 

Mr. Rehberg, you are going to testify, aren’t you? So we could 
start with you as soon as we get these opening statements. 

( 1 ) 
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We welcome the Secretary of Agriculture and the Secretary of In- 
terior just walking in. Thank you for being here, and I think you 
just about made it on time. We understand the traffic was horrible 
this morning, and we all had that same problem. We appreciate 
you being here. 

I will give my opening statement and then turn to the minority 
for theirs. 

STATEMENT OF THE HON. JAMES V. HANSEN, A 
REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF UTAH 

The Chairman. So far this year more than 6.3 million acres of 
forestland and rangeland have burned in wildland fires. This is 
more land than the entire acreage of Maryland, Vermont, Rhode Is- 
land, New Hampshire, New Jersey, Massachusetts, and Con- 
necticut. Sadly, 20 firefighters have died, more than 2,000 homes 
and structures have been destroyed, and tens of thousands of peo- 
ple have had to evacuate their homes. 

In addition to destroying lives and property, these fires have 
decimated millions of acres of habitat, killed millions of trees and 
severely damaged watersheds for decades to come. According to the 
Forest Service, currently 231 million acres of the Federal estate are 
at increased risk of catastrophic forest fires like the ones we are 
seeing today. I sincerely hope that this year marks the turning 
point in how we care for our forestlands and rangelands. 

It deeply concerns this Committee that it take so much destruc- 
tion and tax dollars spent on firefighting to convince some people 
that we need to do better management of our forests. The greatest 
tragedy of fire seasons like these are that they are predictable and 
preventable. While drought has made this fire season worse than 
it otherwise would be, the real problem is that there is an unnatu- 
ral buildup of fuel in the forests as a result of a century of fire sup- 
pression and a lack of active management. Now, instead of fires 
that burn at low intensity, sparing the large trees while burning 
the underbrush and ground cover, we have catastrophic fires that 
destroy hundreds and thousands of acres and much of the habitat 
that the forests provided. 

We have understood for a long time that years of fire suppression 
has impaired the health of the forests, but lately when we have 
tried to thin the forests or get it back to a more healthy condition 
we been thwarted by groups that apparently care more for environ- 
mental laws than for the health of the actual environment. The 
Center for Biological Diversity website says it all. They wrote, 
quote: “ It is critical to act now to help preserve our environmental 
laws, end of quote. They don’t say that it is critical to act now to 
protect the environment. They say it is critical to act now to protect 
environmental laws.” 

Personally, I care about on-the-ground improvements and man- 
agement. If we need to amend some environmental laws to improve 
the health of the environment, then that is what we need to do. 
But the current state of the forest is a direct result of allowing the 
courts instead of foresters to manage our forests. 

We also get these disastrous results when we manage areas for 
one species and not for the health of the forest as a whole. What 
some don’t realize is that when then ice sheet receded from North 
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America they left behind a new inhabitant, humans. For the last 
10,000 years, man has been managing the new forests of North 
America. The early inhabitants used fire to manage the landscape 
and create habitats they favored. Some now believe that we should 
leave the responsibility of managing the forests to the forests them- 
selves. However, as long as we have had the current forests of 
North America, we have had humans manage them. To take hu- 
mans out now is an unnatural experiment. 

We are glad to see that Senator Daschle also subscribes to the 
views that humans need to be more active managing forests. He 
also realizes that one of the major impediments to good manage- 
ment are frivolous lawsuits as shown by his rider on the supple- 
mental appropriations bill. In that bill. Senator Daschle includes 
language to exempt a fuels reduction project in the Black Hills 
from environmental laws and judicial review. 

Among the projects I would like to see expedited is the Griffith 
Springs project in the Dixie National Forest in Utah. This project 
is a sanitation and salvage harvest that would remove spruce bee- 
tle infected trees and recently killed trees on 714 acres. 

During the last week I was down on the Dixie, I walked it, I flew 
over it. It is a tragedy. Having relatives from that area, I could 
hardly believe what has occurred. That was not a forest when the 
pioneers came into that area. Due to the imagination and good 
management of the Forest Service, they went in and planted trees, 
and now it has been known for years as one of the finest and most 
beautiful forests there is in America. Now it is just one dead tree 
after another. 

The Forest Service supervisor is a fellow by the name of Hugh 
Thompson. Hugh said, when I first saw this heavy infestation of 
pine beetle, I could have gone in there and cut out 17,000 acres, 
and the healthier trees would have made it. One lawsuit after an- 
other, and now we have an entire dead forest. 

I asked the new forest supervisor, what is going to happen to the 
Dixie forest? He said, there is a 100 percent guarantee it will burn 
to the ground. Then what? There is a 100 percent guarantee we 
will have a flood. 

What did we gain by those lawsuits that completely took apart 
this beautiful forest? 

The Committee applauds President Bush to be willing to stand 
up for the health of the forests. It is ironic that the President is 
vilified when he argues that we need to more actively manage the 
forest, while Senator Daschle is hardly criticized for taking a far 
more aggressive position in South Dakota. 

The President and members of this Committee have sound plans 
for moving forward and improving the health of the forests. We 
hope to have the types of improvements in the rest of the country 
that Mr. Daschle secured for South Dakota. As the old saying goes, 
an ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure. Never has that 
saying been more appropriate than it is now. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Hansen follows:] 

Statement of James V. Hansen, a Representative in Congress from the State 

of Utah 

So far this year more than 6.3 million acres of forestland and rangeland have 
burned in wildland fires. This is more land than the entire acreage of Maryland, 
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Vermont, Rhode Island, New Hampshire, New Jersey, Massachusetts, or Con- 
necticut. Sadly, 20 firefighters have died, more than 2,000 homes and structures 
have been destroyed, and tens of thousands of people have had to evacuate their 
homes. 

In addition to destroying lives and property, these fires have decimated millions 
of acres of habitat, killed millions of trees, and severely damaged watersheds for 
decades to come. According to the Forest Service, currently 231 million acres of the 
federal estate is at increased risk of catastrophic forest fires like the ones we are 
seeing today. 

I sincerely hope that this year marks a turning point in how we care for our 
forestlands and rangelands. It deeply concerns this Committee that it takes so much 
destruction and tax dollars spent on fire fighting to convince some people that we 
need to better manage our forests. 

The greatest tragedy of fire seasons like these is that they are predictable and 
preventable. While drought has made this fire season worse than it otherwise would 
be, the real problem is that there is an unnatural build-up of fuel in the forest as 
a result of a century of fire suppression and a lack of active management. Now, in- 
stead of fires that burn at low intensities, sparing the larger trees while burning 
the underbrush and ground cover, we have catastrophic fires that destroy hundreds 
of thousands of acres and much of the habitat that the forest provided. 

We have understood for a long time that years of fire suppression has impaired 
the health of the forest. But lately, when we have tried to thin the forest to get it 
back to more healthy conditions, we have been thwarted by groups that apparently 
care more for environmental laws than for the health of the actual environment. 
The Center for Biological Diversity’s website says it all. They warn, “It’s critical to 
act now to help preserve our environmental laws.” They don’t say that its critical 
to act now to protect the environment; they say its critical to act now to protect en- 
vironmental laws. Personally, I care about on-the-ground improvements and man- 
agement. If we need to amend some environmental laws to improve the health of 
the environment, then that’s what we need to do. 

But the current state of the forest is a direct result of allowing the courts, instead 
of foresters, to manage our forests. We also get these disastrous results when we 
manage areas for one species and not for the health of the forest as a whole. 

What some don’t realize is that when the ice sheets receded from North America, 
they left behind a new inhabitant — humans. For the last 10,000 years, man has 
been managing the new forests of North America. The early inhabitants of this con- 
tinent used fire to manage the landscape and create habitats they favored. Some 
now believe that believe we should leave the responsibility of managing the forests 
to the forests themselves. However, as long as we have had the current forests of 
North America, we have had human managing them. To take humans out now is 
an unnatural experiment. 

We are glad that Mr. Daschle also subscribes to the view that humans need to 
more actively manage forests. He also realizes that one of the major impediments 
to good management is frivolous lawsuits, as shown by his rider on the Supple- 
mental Appropriations bill. In that bill, Mr. Daschle included language to exempt 
a fuels reduction project in the Black Hill from environmental laws and judicial re- 
view. 

Among the projects I would like to see expedited is the Griffin Springs project on 
the Dixie National Forest in Utah. That project is a sanitation and salvage harvest 
that would remove spruce beetle infested trees and recently killed trees on 714 
acres. For years the Forest Service has tried to eliminate fire risk on the Dixie Na- 
tional Forest through fuel reduction projects such as this. However, this project, 
along with others, has been halted due to appeals. The question is not if these trees 
will burn, but when. We need to make sure that when there is a fire on the Dixie, 
it will be a low-intensity fire that is beneficial to the forest, and not a catastrophic 
one that will destroy the forest the habitat it provides. 

The Committee applauds President Bush for be willing to stand up for the health 
of the forest. It is ironic that the President is vilified when he argues that we need 
to more actively manage the forests, while Mr. Daschle was hardly criticized for tak- 
ing a far more aggressive position in South Dakota. The President, and members 
of this Committee have sound plans for moving forward and improving the health 
of the forest. We hope to have the types of improvements in the rest of the country 
that Mr. Daschle secured for South Dakota. As the old saying goes, “An ounce of 
prevention is worth a pound of cure.” Never has that saying been more appropriate 
than with the current situation on our forest and rangelands. 

I look forward to hearing from our witnesses today. 
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The Chairman. I look forward to hearing from our witnesses 
today. I don’t see Mr. Rahall here. I imagine Mr. Miller is going 
to speak for him. But before Mr. Miller, let me say, we will go to 
our three Congressmen, we will take the two Secretaries, and then 
go to our first panel. 

I understand. Madam Secretary, Ms. Norton, that you have to 
get out of here in a short time, so we will take you first, if that 
is all right, as soon as we finish with these gentlemen. 

Mr. Miller. 

STATEMENT OF THE HON. GEORGE MILLER, A REPRESENTA- 
TIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA 

Mr. Miller. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I wouldn’t pretend for a moment to speak for Mr. Rahall, but I 
will speak in his place; and we join you in sharing your very seri- 
ous concern about the issues of forest health and the fires in our 
forests and the threat that they pose to many of our communities 
and the health of those very same forests. 

I would say that I am concerned that the tragic fires that we 
have experienced both last year and this year are being used for 
a means to waive the basic environmental laws, and I think the 
evidence is clear that that is not necessary. In fact, we see in my 
own State of California, where we have reached agreement on our 
Sierra Nevada plan, after 10 years and some $23 million of sci- 
entific study and management development of those lands, a plan 
is now in place which will prioritize the treatment of those forests 
that will allow within the first quarter mile in the interface area 
of the taking — of the thinning and the taking of trees up to 30 
inches, and in the next mile and a quarter, I believe it is, or mile 
and a half of the interface area you can take trees out up to 20 
inches and with all the thinning that goes along with that. 

That is a plan in place on the ground. Unfortunately, this admin- 
istration has chosen to now spend the money to re-review that 10 
years of science where we have agreement in the environmental 
community, we have agreement in the logging community, we have 
agreement in the communities, to re-review that rather than get on 
with the treatment of those lands. 

The Western Governors Association, under the leadership of your 
Governor, came forth with a plan that again was agreed to by all 
of the parties for the treatment of the lands within the environ- 
mental laws, setting the priorities once again about the most crit- 
ical areas, the areas that pose the greatest danger of loss of life 
and property; and yet we are back here suggesting that the only 
way we can do this is to waive the environmental laws. 

It is also a little questionable in terms of the proposals being put 
forth exactly what it is we are going to treat. The Forest Service 
has treated about 275,000 acres, if my figures are correct, and yet 
we see the testimony from the industry and others suggest that 
there needs to be treatment of about 72 million acres. The Forest 
Service has estimated it will cost about $1,685 per acre to thin 
some of those forested lands. On the average, the Forest Service 
timber projects generate about $800 an acre. If timber revenues are 
supposed to convert the cost of the thinning, it has been suggested 
that you will have these forest stewardship contracts and you will 
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be able to take the money out and put it into the treatment of the 
forest. If that is the case, if these figures are accurate, you will 
have to have forest projects on 447 million acres. There is only 191 
million acres in the forest. 

So I don’t quite get how you are going to get this $121 billion, 
but the answer obviously is you think you can waive environmental 
laws and therefore you can raise the amount of money taken off of 
each of these lands, and the only way you can do that is to take 
more and more of the large trees off of the lands to get the — to take 
the cost from $800 an acre that the lands yield under the sales pro- 
grams to get to the $1,600 that it costs to thin these lands, accord- 
ing to the Forest Service. 

I think what we should really be doing is we should be putting 
the money that has now been held up in the supplemental, we 
should be putting the money into the treatment under the plans 
that are on the ground that have agreement across the commu- 
nities, across the interest groups, and get on with the thinning of 
these lands and quit trying to use these sales as a means to evis- 
cerate the environmental laws of this Nation. Because it is very 
clear, both from our experience in California and the experience of 
the Western Governors Association, that that is not necessary and 
that in fact we can get on with the thinning program now. 

But what the thinning program is going to need, it is going to 
need a combination of both stewardship contracts and Federal dol- 
lars, because the stewardship contracts — it would be a misnomer to 
call them stewardship if they have to generate the revenues nec- 
essary for the treatment of the lands, because they simply will 
have to cut down the forests to save it. I have seen that policy be- 
fore. It doesn’t work terribly well. 

So I would urge that the Committee would give very thoughtful 
consideration to these bills that are before us and understand that, 
one, they simply may not be necessary; two, they may do a great 
deal of harm; and, three, financially they are unsustainable, simply 
unsustainable. It won’t work. And if you are going to treat the level 
of acreage and forestlands that has been suggested by the industry 
and others in testimony before this Committee — . 

I don’t know if I have time left. If I do, I would be happy — . 

The Chairman. The time of the gentleman has expired. I appre- 
ciate the gentleman’s comments. 

We have our three sponsors of these bills with us. Could I limit 
you each to 5 minutes? We have to get these two Secretaries out 
of here by 10:45. Can you get it done in that time? 

Mr. Mclnnis, we will start with you. Mac. 

STATEMENT OF THE HON. SCOTT MCINNIS, A REPRESENTA- 
TIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF COLORADO 

Mr. McInnis. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

First of all, I would like to make a comment in regards to Mr. 
Miller’s comments. 

Mr. Miller, the only individual I am aware of in the entire — Mr. 
Miller. Mr. Miller, I am addressing my comments to you. The only 
person that I am aware of in the entire Congress that is making 
an effort, and frankly has been very successful at waiving environ- 
mental laws, was Mr. Daschle with his attachment on the bill over 
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there. He is the only Member of Congress that I have seen that has 
been successful in the waiver of those; and, as mentioned by the 
Chairman, it is of interest that the National Sierra Club and the 
National Wilderness Society haven’t even blinked an eye at his 
process. 

My bill does not follow that process. My bill, in fact, incorporates 
some of what you have said. 

I agree with you that the stewardship, for example, as high- 
lighted in my bill — which my bill I think is pretty much a middle- 
of-the-road bill — the stewardship alone cannot carry the weight of 
the financial burden. It is going to have to have contribution from 
the Federal Government. So we agree on that point. 

I also agree very strongly with you, as does my bill, that we 
should not waive environmental regulation and go into the forests 
with a timber company with the idea of being the largest lumber 
manufacturer in the world. That is not the idea here. The fact is, 
what I am doing here is expediting a process. Our whole problem 
out there and which my bill I think attempts to address, our whole 
problem out there is paralysis by analysis. It goes appeal after ap- 
peal after appeal. My letter to the General Accounting Office last 
year came back and said less than 1 percent I think or something 
of these projects are appealed. They immediately withdrew that let- 
ter and said they made a dramatic mistake in the calculation, that 
in fact it was closer to 50 percent. 

What my bill does is allows a preprocess decision to be made. It 
does not eliminate at all the appeal process, but it expedites the 
appeal process so you can’t do as they did in Colorado where we 
had hundreds of thousands of trees blowing down. Every scientist 
in the world was saying to us the beetles are going to move in first 
on the dead trees, then they are going to move into the live trees; 
and, by the way, this thing is also going to be a fire hazard in 2 
or 3 years. We are still tied up in the process up there. In the 
meantime, the beetles have moved into the live trees now, and that 
was the big fire that we had up in Steamboat Springs, Colorado, 
which we just recently got under control. 

I am trying to get a fair hearing by all sides but get it done in 
a timely process. My bill is the kind of bill that you ought to sup- 
port. It is — you put a category up there that these bills are bills 
that are — all the bills we are hearing today, you make it seem as 
if it is some type of radical approach. Mine isn’t at all. Mine is a 
reasonable approach. 

I might also want to say to you that when we talk about 
thinning, we can’t just talk about the interface. A lot of the water 
you get out of Colorado to your State of California, the water tables 
and the water storage areas we have up there are deep in the for- 
est. Denver right now, because of the Hayman fire up there, be- 
cause we weren’t allowed to send a round there where they store 
their water and so on now has huge amounts of sludge going into 
their city water system. 

So it goes beyond the urban interface. We have got to look at for- 
est by forest on a custom basis. That wasn’t done by Mr. Daschle, 
with the exception of one forest in his State. What I am saying, 
across the country we ought to take a look at forest by forest, not 
limit it to just interface but also go up into the watersheds or the 
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water storage areas, go into the areas where we have endangered 
species, where every tree being the same age growing up is knock- 
ing out our usual fire blocks. There is a lot that we can do, and 
I think that my bill is a reasonable approach to that. 

Now, in response to what Mr. Daschle has done over on the Sen- 
ate side, I think Members of the House of Representatives ought 
to be able to come in with the same thing. I am attempting to do 
the same thing Mr. Daschle did with my blow down in the beetle 
kill up in Steamboat Springs. But I think my bill is a reasonable 
approach, and I would urge that the Committee take a careful look 
at my bill. 

I have got 5 minutes worth of comments, Mr. Chairman, that I 
ask that I be able to incorporate into the record. But I would just 
summarize my comments by saying that I think the testimony we 
are going to get today from the two Secretaries respectfully is going 
to buttress the approach that we use in the middle of the road, that 
we don’t go around environmental laws but we put these environ- 
mental laws in what the average person out there using common 
sense would say the reasonable, prudent standard to te, is this 
thing ought to be heard and ought to be decided within a period 
of time that doesn’t put the foreste at risk because we have delayed 
it in court action after court action after court action. So I would 
ask for a favorable consideration of my bill, and I appreciate the 
Chairman’s allowance for me to testify. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Mclnnis follows:] 

Statement of Hon. Scott Mclnnis, a Representative in Congress from the 

State of Colorado 

Today we have the rare privilege hearing from America’s two land-managers-in- 
chief — Interior Secretary Gale Norton and Agriculture Secretary Ann Veneman — on 
the most pressing issue facing land managers today - the wildfire crisis in the Amer- 
ican West. I want to applaud both Secretary Veneman and my old friend from Colo- 
rado Secretary Norton - along with their Boss down the street a block or two - for 
their forward engagement in attacking this problem. After wrestling with the issue 
as Chairman of the Forests Subcommittee over the last couple years, it’s become 
clear to me that it’s going to take some good-old-fashioned elbow grease from those 
in the highest levels of our government to get the upper hand on this wildland epi- 
demic. So I commend the President, Secretaries Norton and Veneman - as well the 
sub-cabinet officials here with us today. Undersecretary Rey and Assistant Sec- 
retary Watson - for your good faith leadership on this issue. 

In the last 6 months, the American public has undergone a sea change in its un- 
derstandings about our national forests. Mere months ago, many viewed these great 
natural resources in the same manner that they thought about grandma’s antique 
China - if you shelter it from the elements, lock it up, and just plain leave it alone, 
it will be preserved in its present state for generations to come. Benign neglect, 
many believed, was the best way to protect this intergenerational asset. 

Well, it’s not news to anyone in this room that the 2002 fire season has smashed 
this myth like so much antique China under an anvil. After record setting fires in 
Colorado, Arizona and Oregon - and the thousands of other wildfires that have made 
this fire season among the worst in the last half century - the ill-informed mythol- 
ogy of laissez faire forest management is on life support. There’s a fresh consensus 
in the American West that we need to — no, we must! — start managing our forests 
in a meaningful way. 

For those not convinced of this dramatic change in public attitude, consider the 
growing list of once reticent Senate Democrats who have joined in the chorus of call- 
ing for big changes in the way we manage our forests — names like Wyden and Fein- 
stein. I guess one could even make the case that Senator Daschle is prepared to 
make a change or two in current law when it comes to managing our forests. More 
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impressively, environmental groups that mere months ago embraced a “no cut” phi- 
losophy now propose thinning our forests, even if on a limited scale. Now, these en- 
vironmental proposals are, in my estimation, little more than half measures, and 
a more cynical person might describe them as a political fig leaf to help deflect 
growing frustration with this movement on the wildfire issue. But their proposals 
are a start, and they underscore just how far even once ardent opponents of forest 
management have come. 

Today we will discuss a series meaningful legislative proposals focused on solu- 
tions. I want to briefly describe why I believe that my legislation — The Healthy For- 
ests Reforms Act — is a reasoned and prudent approach to getting our arms around 
the West’s wildfire crisis. 

The legislation was built two principles that, I believe, are the beginnings of com- 
mon ground and a bipartisan approach. 

First, public input in forest management is a must. And yes, that includes the 
opportunity for aggrieved parties to challenge forest management projects adminis- 
tratively and in the federal courts under our new procedures. As a general maxim, 
public engagement is a necessary pre-condition of good, sound forest management. 

The second principle underlying my legislation is this — at present, the process 
that governs management of our forests and rangelands simply moves too slowly 
given the massive size of the wildfire threat hanging over us. To say that our forest 
management process moves at a snail’s pace is to insult the foot speed of a snail. 
I think that every Member here today would agree that it just flat doesn’t make 
any sense that it takes hazardous fuels projects — in the wildland urban interface, 
near watersheds, anywhere — upwards of several years to work their way through 
the NEPA process and any subsequent appeals and lawsuits. 

Senator Daschle’s Black Hills project was ensnared in bureaucracy and lawsuits 
for over a decade. A thinning project in my District on the Routt National Forest 
aimed at slowing the spread of bark beetles took over a year and half just to work 
its way through the NEPA process. Incidentally, that project is now under adminis- 
trative appeal. As the process drags-on, the beetles continue to spread, destroying 
a broad swath of once scenic forest. 

In the Colorado case, the South Dakota case, and in more cases than I care to 
count, the slow moving nature of our management process has been a primary cul- 
prit in the decline of forest health and in the related rise in catastrophic wildfire. 

So what do we do about? 

Well, the authors of NEPA and its implementing regulations recognized that there 
would be emergency instances in which the federal government would need to use 
so-called alternative arrangements in weighing environmental effects in lieu of the 
more typically used (and typically slow moving) Environmental Assessment or Envi- 
ronmental Impact Statement processes. If the wildfire situation isn’t an emergency, 
I don’t know what is. So my bill directs the Council on Environmental Quality to 
establish an expedited environmental analysis process for fuels projects on at risk 
landscapes, placing reasoned limits on the amount of process and documentation re- 
quired. This expedited process would still allow for extensive public input, including 
an opportunity to appeal and litigate projects, and require a complete assessment 
of environmental effects and public input. But instead of taking upwards of several 
years to complete, this administrative process would be complete in 120 days. 

If 120 days isn’t enough time for “process”, I ask my Colleagues, how much is? 

Next, my legislation would replace the current Forest Service appeals process, 
which invites conflicts, moves slowly and discourages meaningful public participa- 
tion during the early formulation of projects, with a more collaborative predecisional 
review process. Unlike the current appeals framework, the predecisional review 
process would allow the appeals officer to enter into collaborative dispute resolution 
with appellants and other interested stakeholders, and authorizes the appeals offi- 
cer to sign off on negotiated agreements, so as to avoid the months-long remand 
process. 

Next, my legislation would continue to give opponents of thinning projects imple- 
mented under this process the authority to challenge agency actions in federal court. 
Once challenged in federal court, the Secretary would he required to stay the project 
for 45 days, during which time the court would decide on the merits of the over- 
arching cause of action. The legislation gives the judiciary the authority to appoint 
special masters to ensure disposition of legal challenges within the 45-day time 
frame. And it also includes the caveat that, if the judiciary feels like it can’t dispose 
of the challenge in that time frame for Constitutional reasons, it can extend that 
deadline at its discretion. 

Additionally, the Healthy Forest Act would apply the Black Hills National Forest 
sufficiency rider to the aforementioned thinning project in Colorado’s Routt National 
Forest, with an understanding that other Members may wish to propose one time 
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exemptions to thinning projects in their Districts that are similarly hogged down in 
bureaucracy, appeals or lawsuits. If nothing else, it will be interesting to find out 
if what’s good for Mr. Daschle’s goose is good for everyone else’s gander. 

My bill would expand stewardship contracting authority for the Forest Service 
and Department of Interior agencies, as the Administration has called for and my 
Colleague from Virginia Mr. Goodlatte has tirelessly championed in recent months. 
And it would authorize hazardous fuels reduction funding over the next 8 years at 
the levels requested by the bipartisan Western Governor’s Association. 

Lastly, the bill creates rigid monitoring safeguards to protect against the kind of 
Chicken Little attacks that some environmental groups have already begun to levy 
against the bill. It would require the General Accounting Office to conduct an an- 
nual programmatic assessment to ensure that this new expedited process is giving 
the public a meaningful opportunity to comment on projects, and to challenge those 
projects after the fact, both administratively and in the Courts. What’s more, the 
bill directs the Secretaries of Interior and Agriculture to create a scientific moni- 
toring panel, consisting in part of appointees of the Chairman and Ranking Member 
of this Committee and its counterpart in the Senate, to assess the relative success 
of fuels projects implemented under this act. The bill specifically requires that panel 
to catalogue any abuses, should they occur. 

So what emerges. Colleagues, is a bill that gives our land managers the tools to 
move with greater dispatch to reduce the threat of wildfire, but in a way that pro- 
vides hard-hitting and objective checks and balances. 

As this process and my legislation move forward, I would say to my Democratic 
Colleagues that nothing in this bill is sacrosanct, except the underl 3 dng mission to 
establish a more reasoned and efficient process. I repeat the overture that I’ve made 
to a few of you personally already — lets sit down, work out the details, and move 
forward in a bipartisan way. 

I hope that my Democratic Colleagues will see and accept this olive branch. Don’t 
let the fiery rhetoric of those defending the status quo burn that down too. 


[A letter submitted for the record by Mr. Mclnnis follows:] 
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Member; 

Agriculture, Livestock, 
and Natural Resources 
Comminee 
Business Af&irs and 
Labor Conanittee 


September 4, 2002 


Representative Scott Meinriis 

Chairman of Subcommittee on Forests and Forest Health 
1337 Longwortb House Office Building 
U.S- House of Representatives 
Washington, D.C. 20515-6205 


Dear Representative Meinnis: 

The devastating and unprecedented wildfires of 2000 and 2002 have brought the 
issues of wildfires and forest management to the forefront in Colorado. What our state is 
experiencing this summer is a quickly-emerging prolific pattern of natural resources 
destruction. We have seen a glimpse this year of things to come with the catastrophic 
Hayman and Missionary Ridge fires, among myriad other recent examples. With millions 
upon millions of federally-owned forested acres at high risk of landscape-scale wildfires, 
something must be done, now! 

It has become painfully obvious to forest ecologists and policy makers all across the 
country that our current system of managing national forests is not working. In Colorado 
alone, process gridlock and endless appeals have helped fuel two major catastrophes this 
summer. The Mount Zirkel Complex fires near Steamboat Springs have destroyed thousands 
of acres of the Routt National Forest blowdown - acres that were to be thinned or salvaged 
before they ran headfirst into fatally flawed Forest Service policy and appeals. This torched 
wildlife habitat now joins the likes of the South Platte Restoration project. That project was 
aimed at protecting a vital Denver watershed in the Pike National Forest before the Hayman 
fire burned a 137,000-acr6 swath through its heart. One millionDenver water users are now 
one heavy rain away from being without water within three days - and this immediate threat 
is expected to last for two years. 

Streamlining Forest Service policy is a critical issue to Colorado and transcends 
political party lines. The time for decisive and meaningful action is now. Arduous NEPA 
processes and other inflexible federal r^ulations have rendered the US Forest Service 
totally helpless in treating our national forests and protecting our communMes. 
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Representative Scott Mclntiis 
September 4, 2002 
Page 2 


With this understanding, we urge your support of a common sense approach to streamlining 
the management process of our national forests. Specifically, we believe Congress should move to 
streamline analysis requirements under jNEPA fix wildland fire mitigation projects. Given the 
continuing threat of catastrophic wildfire in the West, it would be reckless to require perilous fuels 
projects to continue to go through a bureaucratic process that can and does take upwards of several 
years to complete. Next, we believe that Congress should reform the Forest Service's administrative 
appeals process, which too often has been used as a bureaucratic bludgeon by those opposed to active 
management of our forests. Finally, we urge you to support the broader application of stewardship 
contracts and other "win-win" techniques that haniess the economic interests of the private sector 
toward the greater public good of healthier, more sustainable forests. 

Thank you for your active support of these important measures. The health of Colorado's 
wMand-urban communities and our cherished national forests depend on it. 


Sincerely, 

fiJ- 

Mjmi. 

Representative Diane Hoppe 


c: Senator Wayne Allard 

Senator Ben Nighthorse Campbell 
Rqjresentative Diana DeGette 
Representative Joel Hefley 
Representative Bob Schaffer 
Representative Thomas G. Tancrcdo 
Representative Mark E. Udall 
House Resources Committee 
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The Chairman. Mr. Rehberg. 

STATEMENT OF THE HON. DENNIS R. REHBERG, A REP- 
RESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF MON- 
TANA 

Mr. Rehberg. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The most common question asked when you return from a break 
is, how was your break and what did you do? Well, I brought along 
a newspaper to show you what I have been doing. I have been 
fighting fire on my own ranch, fire that got into the trees, fire that 
we had an inability to get out because we didn’t have roads to get 
in there. Thank God I don’t have to deal with the Federal Govern- 
ment. I only have to deal with the State of Montana. The Bureau 
of Land Management did come and help me fight that fire. But we 
live with this every day. I am a little tired right now because I 
have been up many nights fighting this fire. 

These are human problems, but not only that, they are environ- 
mental problems. I am glad that finally Senator Daschle recognized 
this problem. My bill, H.R. 5214, I thank you, Mr. Chairman, and 
the members of the Committee that have co-sponsored that legisla- 
tion and for giving us this hearing today. 

I am glad that Senator Daschle finally recognized the problem. 
So what I did is in House Resolution 5214 I am attempting to do 
for the other 49 States what Senator Daschle felt necessary to do 
for his own State. 

What this Congress has done — and I take issue with Mr. Miller 
as well on his comments about these fires creating this heartache 
and this desire to change these environmental laws. No. We have 
been calling for this since 1988, and this Congress has failed to act. 
In the year of 2000, we burned almost a million acres in Montana, 
and the Congress failed to act. We are now seeing fires in Arizona, 
Colorado. Other States are starting to see the same problems that 
we have been living with in Montana and Idaho for many, many 
years, and there is one thing we know that will happen: These fires 
will occur again. 

I, as well as Congressman Mclnnis, take a little issue with the 
comments about interface. Fires don’t respect fences. Twenty-mile- 
an-hour winds create a situation where you don’t know where the 
fire is going to go. 

Now, fire can be a tool to manage your property in. I am not that 
far out of the management of property, I am not that far into being 
a Congressman yet that I have lost sight of what it takes to man- 
age land. And there are only so many tools in your satchel, and one 
is grazing, and undergrazed grass kills grass as much as an over- 
grazed grass. CRP does in fact create fire danger. 

One of the other tools that is in your satchel would be fire. But 
an uncontrolled fire is a catastrophe. It kills animals, it kills the 
environment, it kills trees. 

So if we don’t come up with the various tools to be used and look 
at perhaps logging companies a little different than we have in the 
past, we are loving our forests to death. They are dying out there, 
and we are the reason for it. You can sit in Congress all you want 
and talk about all these various laws that are important to be in 
place, but one thing I have learned since I have been here for now 
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about 21 months is, everybody admits there is a problem, some- 
thing needs to be done, and people in Congress support reform as 
long as it doesn’t change anything. But we have got to change 
something in our forests, because what we have done now is we 
have created a situation where judges and lawsuits are making the 
determination in our natural resource policy. 

For those of you on the Committee and those that are in the au- 
dience that have actually managed forests or managed 
pastureland, you know that you have got to get on your hands and 
knees. You have got to count the bugs. You have got to see what 
the manure is doing. You have got to look at your water cycle. You 
have got to look at your mineral cycle. And a judge sitting in a 
black robe behind a desk making a determination based on briefs 
filed by opposing parties is not the way that we have got to manage 
our forests. 

Finally, Senator Daschle has recognized the problem, and I think 
it is important that we recognize his recognition and support the 
exact same legislation verbatim that he was willing to put on a 
rider in the U.S. Senate. So, Mr. Chairman, I hope you will incor- 
porate either my bill into one of the other bills — . 

I tremendously respect Mr. Mclnnis and thank him for contin- 
ually bringing this issue out in his Subcommittee, as has Mr. Good- 
latte; and I served on that Subcommittee in the Agriculture Com- 
mittee. I thank Mr. Shadegg as well and am proud to co-sponsor 
his legislation. It is fine time within this Congress to quit talking 
about the management of our forests, quit loving them to death, 
quit allowing ourselves to divvy in the corners and sue each other 
back out of those corners, and try and actively manage our public 
lands for the betterment of not only the people and the economy 
and the jobs — and it is not about money, but the environment, the 
animals, and ultimately building a more secure future for the com- 
munities in this Nation. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Thank the gentleman. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Rehberg follows:] 

Statement of Hon. Denny Rehberg, a Representative in Congress from the 

State of Montana 

Mr. Chairman, I thank you for scheduling this hearing today to consider the Na- 
tional Forest Fire Prevention Act, my legislation to expand the Daschle rider so it 
applies to fire-prone National Forest lands across the nation, not just those in the 
Black Hills of South Dakota. My bill is supported by many of my colleagues on this 
Committee, evidence that it is time to change the system. 

Many of America’s public lands have become so overgrown and neglected that 
they are now powder kegs just waiting to erupt. We all have watched the wild fires 
rage across the forests — destroying homes, property, and the environment in their 
wake — and it is time to stand up and address the problems facing America’s forests. 

Montana experienced total forest devastation during the summer of 2000, when 
655,000 acres of the Bitterroot National Forest burned. I have personally witnessed 
the devastation wrought by wildfires. Just this past week, Montanans asked me, as 
their voice in Washington, to push for sound forest management that reduces fuel 
loads and prevents fires from ruining the lives of those caught in their deadly path. 

Forest fires are not Democrat or Republican issues. They are public safety issues. 
Mother nature has already unleashed the awesome power of fire throughout the 
West this year and burned more than 6 million acres - an area the size of New 
Hampshire. 

This year’s fires alone have driven tens of thousands of people from their homes, 
destroyed more than 2,000 structures, and caused the deaths of many firefighters. 
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These fires have also killed hundreds of millions of trees, devastated habitat, and 
severely damaged forest soils and watersheds for decades to come. Though such dev- 
astation can hardly be quantified, the total cost of these fires is already more than 
a billion dollars. 

We must do something to improve the process to give forest managers the tools 
they need to manage for a healthy ecosystem and treat the forest to prevent further 
devastation. 

That is why I introduced legislation, the National Forest Fire Prevention Act, to 
address this serious situation. My legislation takes the common sense policy, origi- 
nally outlined by Senator Daschle, and extends its benefits to the rest of America. 
The National Forest Fire Prevention Act simply allows forests facing the most seri- 
ous public safety threats to be treated by the Forest Service, without waiting for 
the full completion of lengthy and burdensome bureaucratic processes. 

The bill does not overturn NEPA or NFMA, though it will no doubt be inac- 
curately characterized as doing so. There is no language in the bill to overturn those 
laws and is not an intended consequence of the legislation. 

A healthy forest makes for a healthy community. We can’t lose sight of that. But 
a delicate balance must be struck. We must have strong laws to protect the environ- 
ment, there’s no question about that. Yet those same laws should not be so burden- 
some that they prevent local forest managers from implementing common-sense 
land management solutions. 

I’m encouraged by the President’s plan - it’s certainly an important step toward 
improving the health of America’s forests. We simply must implement some regu- 
latory streamlining so we can clear out the dead, dying, bug-infested timber that 
is making our forests unhealthy and prone to wildfires. 

I look forward to hearing the testimony on my bill, and the proposals introduced 
by my colleagues Mr. Shadegg and Mr. Mclnnis, as well as the President’s Healthy 
Forests Initiative. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for bringing us all together to consider 
each of these proposals today. 


The Chairman. The gentleman from Arizona, Mr. Shadegg. 

STATEMENT OF THE HON. JOHN B. SHADEGG, A REPRESENTA- 
TIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF ARIZONA 

Mr. Shadegg. Thank you. It is a great privilege for me to be 
back here and testify, and thank you for your support — . 

The Chairman. Your microphone is off. 

Mr. Shadegg. I thank you and thank Chairman Mclnnis for 
working with me on this issue and for his co-sponsorship of my bill. 

I want to take this opportunity to welcome Dr. Wally Covington 
of Northern Arizona University to the hearing. He is a nationally 
recognized expert in this area, and I think we will enjoy his testi- 
mony. I think he can teach us a lot. 

It is a great privilege for me to be back in the Resources Com- 
mittee. If I had my preference, I never would have left the Com- 
mittee, and I would be here permanently. But it is nice to be back 
amongst you, even just for today. 

If I have a single message to get across, it would be a message 
to address to this Committee that we simply cannot allow partisan 
preconceptions to stop us from acting today on this issue. I respect 
Mr. Miller immensely and his knowledge and his expertise, but I 
have to say, fundamentally, the concept that we may not need this 
legislation is simply wrong. 

The second point I want to make is, we can find a compromise 
here. When you look at the incredible consequences of the policies 
we have pursued, you recognize we not only can find a compromise, 
we must find a compromise. This year has been one of the most 
catastrophic periods in the history of wildlands fire and fire man- 
agement. A total of 6.328 million acres have been consumed by fire 
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already this year, including almost 650,000 in my own State of Ari- 
zona. We have to do something about this. 

There are, of course, many causes for these wildland fires, but — 
and we will hear more from Dr. Covington later about what those 
causes are. They include long-term policy of suppressing every fire, 
but they also include, importantly — and I think this is the signifi- 
cance of Senator Daschle’s legislation — they include a recognition 
that we have collectively allowed an excessive buildup of unnatural 
fuels, of high fuel load in our forests. Everyone has come to an 
agreement on that point. 

That was the key to Senator Daschle’s legislation. He recognized 
and those who worked with him on that compromise recognized 
that we have this high fuel load, that it is dangerous, that it is 
doing severe damage, that it leads to high temperature crown fires, 
and that those high temperature crown fires do severe damage. 

Recognizing that, you have to ask, how did we get there? And the 
answer is, the policy we have in place is not working. The current 
law, as Mr. Mclnnis clearly articulated and Mr. Rehberg articu- 
lated, does not serve our interests. It allows a single individual to 
bring a lawsuit and to stop good public policy from going forward 
to allow these fuel loads to buildup. We can do something about 
that, and I think it is important, and I — . 

Again, Mr. Miller, I hope you would be listening to this because 
I think you are key to this discussion, Mr. Miller. 

Mr. Miller. I am listening. I can think and listen at the same 
time. 

Mr. Shadegg. I appreciate that. 

It seems to me we can find a middle ground. Each of the bills 
before you today contains a middle ground. All three of them are 
proposing that there are compromises that could be struck here. 

Mr. Mclnnis’s bill says, all right, we won’t take out the adminis- 
trative process altogether, but we will expedite it. 

Mr. Rehberg’s bill follows the compromises set forth in the 
Daschle legislation. 

My own bill says, let us look at the experts in the field, the re- 
gional forester, and defer to his judgment and let him make a deci- 
sion about whether or not we must act in a given area, base that 
on good science, and then allow that action to occur without an un- 
necessary delaying lawsuit which can result not only in damage to 
the forest but in damage to habitat. 

In my own State of Arizona, lawsuits were filed by well-intended 
environmental groups in the area later plagued by the Rodeo- 
Chediski fire. Those lawsuits stopped the thinning of area which 
was critical habitat for a number of endangered species, including 
21 northern goss hawks and 12 spotted owls. 

The reality is, as a result of that litigation, the forest was not 
thinned. As a result of the fact that the forest was not thinned, we 
had a high-intensity crown fire, as Dr. Covington will explain to 
you, and it absolutely destroyed the habitat. 

You can go to my State of Arizona, you can go to my colleague 
Congressman Hayworth’s district, and you can walk through that 
fire and you can walk through sections of the fire which were not 
treated and they are destroyed. There is nothing living. It is a 
moonscape. It is gone. I beg you. Come there and see it. And you 
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can walk 20 feet across a line to a section of the forest that was 
treated, that was thinned as Dr. Covington and other experts advo- 
cate, and you can hardly tell the fire was there, and you have a 
continuing habitat where these endangered species can live. 

But we are in charge of this. We have to change the policy; and, 
if we don’t, then we will be responsible for what is going on. 

My legislation includes a number of compromises. It is an effort 
to reach a reasonable balance. It says the regional forester must 
examine the area, he must make a certification, he must certify 
that the project is necessary to save that section of the forest. I be- 
lieve it is critical for us to find a common ground here, and I appre- 
ciate the Committee’s willingness to undertake this important task. 
The Chairman. I appreciate the gentleman’s comments. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Shadegg follows:] 

Statement of the Hon. John Shadegg, a Representative from the State of 

Arizona 

Let me first thank Chairman Hansen for the opportunity to testify at today’s 
hearing, and Chairman Mclnnis for working with me on this issue. Let me also take 
the opportunity to welcome Dr. Wally Covington of Northern Arizona University 
who is a nationally recognized expert in the area of forest ecosystem restoration. I 
am happy to be back in the Resources Committee. ..even for only one day.. .to speak 
with you about the crucial issues of wildlands fire prevention and forest manage- 
ment. 

This year has been one of the most catastrophic periods in the history of 
wildlands fire management. A total of 6.328 million acres has been consumed by fire 
this year including 649,000 acres in my own state of Arizona, 993,000 acres in Or- 
egon, and an incredible 2.2 million acres in Alaska. Nor has the destruction of this 
fire season been confined to the West: Georgia has lost over 159,000 acres to fire 
this year and other Eastern states have also been hit hard. In fact, over 5 million 
acres have burned annually in three of the last four years. 

Why have recent fire seasons been so devastating? While there are a variety of 
reasons, one which most objective observers will agree on is the lack of proper man- 
agement of our National Forests and other federal lands. Many National Forest 
areas have an unnaturally high fuel load, including dense stands of younger trees. 
As Dr. Covington will discuss in greater detail, this is in contrast to pre-settlement 
vegetation patterns in many types of forests, most notably ponderosa pine and dry 
mixed conifer forests which, under more normal circumstances, feature lower den- 
sities of larger, more fire resistant trees. In forests of these types, reducing the fuel 
load through removal of some trees is needed to reduce the likelihood of catastrophic 
fires and restore healthy forest ecosystems. 

While objective observers can agree on the need to thin trees as a necessary part 
of managing a healthy, relatively fire resistant forest, current law allows even a sin- 
gle radical individual who is not interested in objectivity to stop even the most sci- 
entifically defensible project. Laws such as the National Environmental Policy Act 
and the Endangered Species Act were written to allow citizens to use the court sys- 
tem to ensure that federal agencies were making responsible land and resource 
management decisions. However, they have been seized upon by radical groups and 
individuals as means to bring activities which are legal and legitimate to a stand- 
still under the guise of environmental protection. 

Ironically, the actions of these groups and individuals are actually worse for the 
environment than the actions they seek to curtail. They attack projects primarily 
on the basis of short-term considerations and often with the primary objective of 
preventing thinning projects which include a commercial component. 

However, the result of these attacks is the inability to remove excess trees from 
forests and the consequent overcrowding of unhealthy trees and build-up of fuel 
load. The long-term results are high intensity crown fires which wipe out all vegeta- 
tion and wildlife, cause erosion by removing the plant structure which holds soil in 
place, and create air pollution. The excess fuel load causes these fires to burn at 
such high heat that the soil in many areas is literally sterilized. 

An excellent example of the irony of the actions of these groups occurred this sum- 
mer in my state of Arizona. The Center for Biological Diversity used the National 
Environmental Policy Act to sue the Forest Service in May, 2000 to stop a tree 
thinning project in the Apache-Sitgraves National Forest. This is an area which, ac- 
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cording to Brian Segee of the Center, was home to endangered species including 21 
Northern Goshawks and 12 Spotted Owls. The Center succeeded in stopping the 
project and thus prevented the Forest Service from reducing the fuel load by remov- 
ing excess trees. 

This June, the high fuel load in this area caused the Rodeo-Chediski fire to burn 
at an intensity which wiped out the habitat of these Northern Goshawks and Spot- 
ted Owls. Presumably these birds were able to fly away but thanks to the Center, 
their habitat is now a charred wasteland. To further show how the Center was able 
to bring this, now obviously needed, thinning project to a halt, I am submitting for 
the Record of the Hearing an article from the Scottsdale Tribune on the issue. 

To ensure that badly needed projects can move forward in the future, I have intro- 
duced H.R. 5309, the Wildfire Prevention and Forest Health Protection Act of 2002, 
along with 19 of my colleagues. H.R. 5309 is designed to break the current gridlock 
on responsible forest management by allowing projects involving the removal of 
trees to proceed if they meet certain criteria. 

The legislation allows the Forest Service to proceed with a tree removal project 
on National Forest lands if the Regional Forester finds that the project will take 
place in an area with a high fuel load and that a significant possibility exists that 
a crown fire could occur which would cause extreme harm to the forest ecosystem. 
This criteria is based on the fact that fires in areas of high fuel load burn at such 
a high intensity that they devastate the ecosystem. Alternatively, a project could 
proceed if it involves trees which are either dead or severely damaged by fire. This 
criteria acknowledges that dead and dying trees can pose forest health concerns by 
providing an environment conducive to insect infestation. 

In addition, the process incorporates two safeguards to ensure that these projects 
are in fact necessary for responsible forest management. First, the Regional For- 
ester must make all decisions regarding the necessity of the projects on the basis 
of the best available scientific information to ensure an objective factual basis for 
the project. Second, the Regional Forester must certify the necessity of the projects 
to both the Chief of the Forest Service and Congress. This gives a meaningful oppor- 
tunity for Congress and Forest Service headquarters to oversee the Regional For- 
ester’s findings and override them if they do not believe that the project is war- 
ranted or factually supported. 

Once the Regional Forester has made these findings on the basis of the best avail- 
able science and given Congress and the Chief of the Forest Service the opportunity 
to oversee his findings, the project may proceed without legal challenge or review 
using the exact same language inserted by Senator Tom Daschle in the Supple- 
mental Appropriations Act for fiscal year 2001. Unlike the Daschle approach, H.R. 
5309 embodies greater flexibility because it is not project specific: it can be applied 
to projects in any Forest Service region which meet the science-based criteria and 
can withstand the oversight. Perhaps most importantly, it treats all areas of the 
country equally instead of decreeing that certain areas are more equal than others. 

In closing, let me again thank Chairmen Hansen and Mclnnis for the opportunity 
to participate in today’s hearing. I look forward to the testimony of the witnesses 
and to passing legislation which will break the gridlock in forest management. 


[An article submitted by Mr. Shadegg follows:] 
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The Chairman. I would ask unanimous consent the gentleman 
from Arizona be allowed to sit on the dais with us. And thank you 
so much for being here. 

Secretary Norton, Secretary Veneman, we appreciate you both 
taking a place there. 

Mr. DeFazio. Mr. Chairman, we are not going to ask questions 
of the Members then? 

The Chairman. Both of these Secretaries, Mr. DeFazio, have to 
leave in a very short time, so we thought to accommodate them we 
would do that. After they are done, if you would like to ask ques- 
tions of our colleagues — . 

Mr. DeFazio. Well, are we going to get a chance to ask the Sec- 
retaries questions? 

The Chairman. Well, that depends on how long it takes, I guess. 

Mr. DeFazio. The first — you know, we have been here for half 
an hour and we have heard from four Republican members, one 
Democrat who represents a much more urban area. I represent the 
most — the largest fire in the United States. I hope I have an oppor- 
tunity at some point to speak on the issue today, Mr. Chairman. 
That is all. 

The Chairman. Of course you will be. 

I appreciate the two Secretaries being with us at this time. 

Secretary Norton, we will turn the time to you. 

Ms. Norton. Mr. Chairman, if I can make an adjustment in 
terms of the schedule. I conferred with Secretary Veneman. We 
both have — I have a plane to catch. She has another commitment. 
I can stay until 11:15. 

The Chairman. Fine. Whatever you folks want. 

Ms. Norton. She has to leave at 10:45. 

The Chairman. Secretary Veneman, we will hear from you. 

STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE ANN VENEMAN, 
SECRETARY, UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 

Secretary Veneman. Thank you. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the Committee, it is an honor to 
appear before you today. I do want to apologize for having to leave 
early today. We had other commitments before this hearing was 
scheduled. Under Secretary Mark Ray, who is here with me today, 
will be available to stay and answer the questions of the Com- 
mittee for those that come up after I am finished. 

It is also an honor for me to appear here today with Secretary 
Norton. We have worked very closely together on the issues related 
to our public lands, and I feel truly honored to be able to serve in 
this administration with her. 

The issues that we are discussing today are very important to 
the President and to both of us as Secretaries of our respective de- 
partments that deal with public lands. Our Nation is experiencing 
a devastating fire season, one as severe as the previous record-set- 
ting season of the year 2000; and to date wild fires have burned 
6.3 million acres. This year matches the number of acres burned 
in the year 2000 and doubles the 10-year average for the number 
of acres burned. 

Firefighting costs for the Forest Service this year alone are pro- 
jected to exceed $1.25 billion. Hundreds of communities have been 
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affected, and thousands of people have fled their homes. Thousands 
of homes and structures have been burned. Most tragically, 20 fire- 
fighters have lost their lives. 

Most agree that this is not acceptable. Our Nation cannot afford 
to continue on a course that will result in more severe fire seasons 
like the one that we are having this year. We cannot afford the en- 
vironmental devastation these fires cause to our forests, our range- 
lands, our rivers, and our air. We cannot afford the terrible human 
toll they take on communities and families, especially when human 
lives are lost. 

Last May, Secretary Norton and I, along with a bipartisan group 
of 17 western Governors, signed an historic 10-year comprehensive 
strategy and implementation plan to proactively reduce the risk of 
wildfire to communities and the environment, and we appreciate 
that the leadership that this Committee has shown in passing 
House Concurrent Resolution 352, which endorsed the 10-year 
strategy. 

The 10-year strategy and implementation plan acknowledges the 
need to actively manage our forests, to thin crowded trees, remove 
underbrush and deadwood, and to restore healthy, fire-resistant 
forest conditions. They outline the process through which Federal, 
State, and local parties are cooperating to get work done in a time- 
ly way. They also recognize the critical need to reduce catastrophic 
fire risks both around communities and in strategic areas across 
the broader landscape. 

Yet, notwithstanding the unprecedented cooperation achieved 
through the 10-year strategy and implementation plan, land man- 
agers continue to face burdensome procedural requirements, ap- 
peals, and litigation that threaten to delay critical projects until it 
is too late. 

The Forest Service estimates that planning and analysis con- 
sumes 40 percent of the total work at the forest level. Routine pre- 
scribed fire treatments can take 6 months to plan. Projects that in- 
volve forest thinning or other mechanical treatments require 2 to 
4 years of analysis at a cost that can exceed a million dollars per 
project. 

Once project planning is completed, the Forest Service is often 
confronted with time-consuming appeals and litigation that add 
months and sometimes years to the process. Between January of 
2001 and July of 2002, 48 percent of all proposed Forest Service 
mechanical fuels reduction projects were appealed. In northern 
Idaho and Montana, 100 percent of projects were appealed. Unless 
our land managers have the tools and flexibility that they need to 
work with States, local governments, and communities to make 
good decisions in a timely manner, we will not achieve the goals 
of the 10-year strategy and implementation plan; and that is why 
President Bush has announced the Healthy Forest Initiative. 

The central purpose of the Healthy Forest Initiative is to provide 
the tools needed to actively manage our forests and rangelands and 
to make them less prone to devastating wildfire. The Healthy For- 
est Initiative focuses on what we leave on the land rather than 
what we take from it. It recognizes that time is not on our side and 
that resource managers working closely with States and local com- 
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munities must be empowered to act quickly and strategically to 
make forests, rangelands, and communities more fire safe. 

Today the administration is transmitting to Congress proposed 
legislation to implement key elements of the President’s Healthy 
Forest Initiative. The legislation has four parts. 

First, it authorizes emergency fuels reduction projects in priority 
areas that pose the greatest risk to people, communities, and the 
environment. These include areas surrounding communities, mu- 
nicipal watersheds, areas affected by disease and insects, and 
burned areas prone to catastrophic reburn. It provides a process for 
selecting these projects that is consistent with the 10-year com- 
prehensive strategy and implementation plan, and it allows for the 
timely consideration of legal challenges. 

Second, the legislation provides authority for Federal land man- 
agers to enter into long-term stewardship contracts with the pri- 
vate sector, non-profit organizations, and local communities. This 
authority focuses again on what we leave in the forest for the over- 
all long-term health of the forest. It allows contractors to provide 
valuable services, such as thinning trees and removing brush and 
deadwood and to utilize the materials which may have incidental 
value. It also provides incentives for contractors in local commu- 
nities to invest in needed equipment and infrastructure, such as 
biomass plants, to produce energy. 

Third, the legislation repeals the rider that was added to the fis- 
cal year 1993 Interior appropriation bill that imposes extraordinary 
administrative appeal requirements on the Forest Service that are 
not required of any other Federal agency. 

Finally, the legislation establishes a standard of review for Fed- 
eral courts to ensure that they weigh the risks of irreparable envi- 
ronmental harm caused by catastrophic fires against the effects of 
management activities that reduce fire risks. 

The President intends to work cooperatively and in a bipartisan 
way with Congress, Governors, and local communities to move for- 
ward on these le^slative proposals. We acknowledge the good work 
that this Committee has already done, including the legislation 
proposed by the Chairman and many other members of the Com- 
mittee as we heard today. We look forward to working with you on 
the Healthy Forest Initiative and as we cooperate to make our for- 
ests, our rangelands and our communities healthier and more fire 
safe. 

Thank you again, Mr. Chairman, for the opportunity to appear 
before you today. 

The Chairman. Thank you. Secretary Veneman. 

The Chairman. Secretary Norton, we will turn the time to you, 
ma’am. 

STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE GALE A. NORTON, 
SECRETARY, DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 

Secretary NORTON. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I appreciate the 
opportunity to talk with you all today about the Health Forest Ini- 
tiative. 

As Secretary Veneman mentioned, her Department and mine 
have worked very closely together on this project and on coordi- 
nating our overall fire management program; and in cooperating 
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with her on the presentation today I would like to focus on some 
of the visual issues here, to talk about essentially how these prob- 
lems look. 

As I have talked with people who may not be as familiar with 
our forests as I think most of these Committee members are, I 
found that there is some misunderstandings and failure to grasp 
what the reality of the situation is, and I think looking at some of 
the photos is most helpful. 

First, let me introduce Rebecca Watson, who is our Assistant 
Secretary for Lands and Minerals Management. She oversees, 
among other things, the Bureau of Land Management. 

The first set of photos that we have here — and these are also 
found in the President’s Healthy Forest Initiative report that was 
included in members’ packets — shows what has happened in forest 
areas throughout the West. 

In the 1890’s, when the top picture was taken, we see a cabin 
that is in what forests usually looked like at that time, a ponderosa 
pine-type forest that has a great deal of open grassland between 
the trees. 

The next photo was taken, the same cabin, the same forest in the 
1980’s. In that area, we see vastly more dense forests. Across the 
board in the West in many of our forest areas there are 15 times 
as many trees today as there were in the early 1900’s. 

That cabin was moved early in the year 2000, and during the 
summer of 2000 a fire came through and destroyed the entire for- 
est behind the cabin. It was an overly dense area that was subject 
to the same kind of catastrophic fires that we are concerned about; 
and had the cabin not been moved, it undoubtedly would have been 
destroyed. 

But the last picture was taken earlier this year, and it shows 
that the trees are indeed dead. 

The difference between the dense forests and what we see with 
fire behavior there and a natural forest is illustrated here. Fire is 
truly a natural part of our ecosystem, and we don’t want to guard 
against fire entirely. What we want to guard against is the cata- 
strophic fire that occurs in overly dense forests. 

As you see here, the flames are very small. They are really focus- 
ing on the undergrowth and small trees. 

The next picture is one that shows what happens when a fire 
goes through a dense forest. This is a catastrophic fire. This is hit- 
ting the crowns of the trees. It is destroying old trees that would 
have survived the much smaller natural fires that we see going 
through. 

In order to make the changes that need to be made, we are talk- 
ing about thinning the forests. And thinning the forests takes our 
forests from an overly dense set of trees to ones that are much 
more — are further apart and that have cleared out the small trees 
and the underbrush. 

And if you can put up the before and after photos. 

We have some areas where the fires have gone through, but the 
trees were thinned. And we have essentially the areas that were 
thinned and the areas that were not thinned. If you can just hold 
up both of those photos together. Hold up the other Squires photo. 
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This is an area in Oregon, and the fire has gone through this 
area. I am sorry, we haven’t — that one. Yes. OK. Well, I am looking 
for the after-fire photos here. Well, I will tell you what. Just hold 
up the Rodeo-Chediski photo. OK. This — all right. 

This is an area that was not treated in the Squires area in Or- 
egon — I apologize — and, as you can see, it is a devastated forest. 

The same area — the furthest back photo that is up there. The 
next one. This is an area where the fire actually went through. You 
can see there is some burned areas, but it is a very little problem. 
Then the Rodeo-Chediski fire shows it most clearly. 

We have in the same area in Arizona where the areas were treat- 
ed and untreated. You can see thinned and unthinned. Where the 
thinned fires, the trees are still alive. The same fire went through 
both of these forest areas. The unthinned area obviously is dev- 
astated. The thinned area, the trees are surviving. 

That is the result we want to get. We want to get our forests into 
a condition that will survive fires, that will restore the natural eco- 
systems. 

Now, from the Department of the Interior perspective, we have 
something over 50 million acres of forested lands in the lower 48. 
We manage our forests, for the most part, with the ecosystem of 
the forest in mind as the primary factor. We have some areas that 
are timber areas, especially on Indian reservations and in our Or- 
egon and California designated lands that are BLM areas managed 
for commercial timber. 

But we also see the effects on the forest ecosystems. Birds like 
the white-crowned sparrows, western bluebirds, Rufus humming- 
birds, white-headed woodpeckers, Lewis woodpeckers and so forth 
are historically common to the West, but they are species of birds 
that require open areas. Their populations are declining because of 
the lack of open areas. The dense forest ecosystems are not condu- 
cive to those kinds of wildlife. So, for the management of wildlife 
and the enhancement of our forested areas for wildlife, we need to 
have more active management of the forests. 

The Department of the Interior worked with the Department of 
Agriculture on our program with the Western Governors, the Na- 
tional Association of Counties and so forth to come up with a plan 
for dealing with the fire problem. We look forward to using the col- 
laborative process that was identified in cooperation with those 
groups in order to identify the areas where emergency fuels treat- 
ment needs to take place, and our legislative proposal would pro- 
vide that that process could go forward on 10 million acres. That 
would be areas in watersheds, areas that would be affected by dis- 
ease, wildland urban interface and other high priority areas. 

For the Department of the Interior, the stewardship contracting 
approach is a new one. The areas where we would be looking are 
sometimes areas that might be considered commercial timber 
areas, but, for the most part, our lands are not that. We are going 
to be trying to be creative, to identify ways of shifting some of the 
costs for the thinning that needs to take place for the health of our 
forests onto the private sector and finding some way to get other 
people involved in this process. 

Frankly, for us, it is not going to be easy. We might have to look, 
for example, to a small landscape company that would be willing 
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to thin out an area of juniper in order to have us pay for part of 
the contract, but they could keep wood for firewood or for mulch. 
That is the kind of contracting that we see perhaps taking place 
for the Department of the Interior. That, for us, gives us a way of 
expanding our ability to do fuels treatment. It is not something 
that is just being done in the context of the areas of the Pacific 
Northwest that we usually think of as the area of commercial for- 
est. For us, it covers our rangelands and our forests that are not 
commercial-type forests. 

Thank you. 

The Chairman. Thank you. Madam Secretary. 

[The prepared statement of Secretary Veneman and Secretary 
Norton follows:] 

Statement of Hon. Ann M. Veneman, Seeretary of Agriculture, and Hon. 

Gale A. Norton, Secretary of the Interior 

Chairman Hansen and Members of the Committee: 

We appreciate the opportunity to meet with you today to discuss the President’s 
Healthy Forests Initiative and legislation that will improve fire management and 
forest health on our public lands. 

We would like to provide for the record written comments on the legislation that 
is being heard today. Our Departments are reviewing these bills and evaluating how 
they compare with the Administration’s proposals. We want to commend the Com- 
mittee and particularly, Subcommittee Chairman Mclnnis, for his active attention 
to the issue and the energy he has put into drafting a legislative proposal. We would 
also like to thank Representatives Rehberg and Shadegg for their proposals. There 
are common themes in our legislation and we look forward to working with you as 
the legislation moves through the process. 

The need for a plan to restore our forests and rangelands to long-term health has 
never been greater. Today, the forests and rangelands of the West have become un- 
naturally dense and ecosystem health has suffered significantly. When coupled with 
seasonal droughts, these unhealthy forests, overloaded with fuels, are vulnerable to 
unnaturally severe wildfires. Currently, a 190 million acres of public land are at in- 
creased risk of catastrophic wildfires. It is in this context, and during this severe 
and ongoing wildland fire season, that we discuss President Bush’s recently intro- 
duced Healthy Forests Initiative and legislation designed to promote efficiency and 
timely and more effective implementation plans to restore and sustain healthy for- 
ests and rangelands. 

The nation is experiencing one of the worst wildfire seasons in modern history. 
The Hayman fire in Colorado, the Rodeo-Chediski fires in Arizona, the McNally fire 
in California and the Biscuit fire in Oregon have come in sequence over the last 
several months. These incredibly fast moving, destructive fires have resulted in cat- 
astrophic environmental, social and economic impacts. They have been the worst in 
each state’s history. These infernos, along with over 60,000 other wildfire starts, 
have burned over six million acres so far this year, matching the pace of the pre- 
vious record-setting 2000 fire season and doubling the 10-year average. Based on 
current fuel conditions and weather predictions the potential for more fires remains 
high through the fall. The cost of fighting these fires has been staggering. Fire- 
fighting costs for the Forest Service alone will exceed $1.25 billion. Hundreds of 
communities and thousands of people have fled their homes, and, most tragically, 
20 brave firefighters have lost their lives. 

Our firefighters are more effective than ever, controlling over 99% of all fires on 
initial attack. Yet, as the severity of the season demonstrates, even our best fire- 
fighting efforts are not enough without an effective strategy to reduce the risk of 
catastrophic wildfire. In May of this year, working with the Western Governors’ As- 
sociation and a broad cross-section of interests including county commissioners, 
state foresters, tribal officials and other stakeholders, we reached consensus on a 
10-Year Comprehensive Strategy and Implementation Plan to reduce fire risks to 
communities and the environment. The plan sets forth the blueprint for making 
communities and the environment safer from destructive wildfires. The plan calls 
for active forest management focusing on hazardous fuels reduction both in the 
wildland-urban interface and across the broader landscape. Active forest manage- 
ment includes: thinning trees from over-dense stands that produce commercial or 
pre-commercial products, biomass removal and utilization, and prescribed fire and 
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other fuels reduction tools. We want to thank Representative Pombo and the mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives for initiating and passing House Concurrent 
Resolution 352 endorsing the Collaborative 10-Year Strategy. We take seriously our 
responsibilities under the Implementation Plan. For example, within five weeks of 
signing the Agreement, we completed detailed work plans to address the 23 imple- 
mentation tasks identified in the Plan. 

Timely and strategically placed fuels treatment projects are effective in pre- 
venting or stopping fires. A recently published study by the Western Forest Fire Re- 
search Center concluded that treated stands experience lower fire severity than un- 
treated stands that burn under similar weather and topographic condition. This re- 
port was released in March before this fire season, but we have many examples 
from this summer including the Squires Fire near Medford, Oregon, where un- 
treated forest burned intensely while fire dropped to the ground in the treated areas 
giving firefighters the chance to attack the fire safely. On the Rodeo-Chediski and 
Cache Mountain Fires, damage to forest stands was minimized in areas treated to 
reduce hazardous fuel 3-5 years earlier. 

In order for the 10-Year Implementation Plan to succeed, the Forest Service and 
Interior agencies must be able to implement critical fuels reduction and restoration 
projects associated with the plan goals in a timely manner. Too often, however, the 
agencies are constrained by procedural requirements and litigation that delay actual 
on-the-ground implementation. A June 2002 Forest Service study. The Process Pre- 
dicament, identified three factors most contributing to project delay: 1) excessive 
analysis; 2) ineffective public involvement; and 3) management inefficiencies. 

The situation in this country has reached a point where the roadblocks which pre- 
vent agencies charged with the responsibility for forest health to implement man- 
agement decisions must change. On August 22, 2002, President Bush announced 
Healthy Forests: An Initiative for Wildfire Prevention and Stronger Communities. 
The Healthy Forest Initiative will implement core components of the 10-Year Imple- 
mentation Plan, enhancing and facilitating the work and collaboration agreed to in 
that document. The Healthy Forests initiative directs the agencies to improve regu- 
latory processes to ensure more timely decisions, greater efficiencies and better re- 
sults in reducing the risks of catastrophic wildfires by restoring forest health. The 
President’s initiative directs us, together with Council on Environmental Quality 
Chairman Connaughton, to: improve procedures for developing and implementing 
fuels treatments and forest and rangeland restoration projects in priority forests 
and rangelands in collaboration with local governments; reduce the number of over- 
lapping environmental reviews by combining project analysis and establishing a 
process for concurrent project clearance by Federal agencies; develop guidance for 
weighing the short-term risks against the long-term benefits of fuels treatment and 
restoration projects; and develop guidance to ensure consistent NEPA procedures for 
fuels treatment activities and restoration activities, including development of a 
model Environmental Assessment for these types of projects. 

In accordance with the Healthy Forests Initiative, we have submitted to the Con- 
gress for consideration a legislative proposal designed to accomplish more timely, ef- 
ficient, and effective implementation of forest and rangeland health projects. The in- 
tent of this proposal is to significantly increase and improve forest and rangeland 
health and to prevent the damage caused by catastrophic wildfires. 

The first section would expedite implementation of fuels reduction projects, where 
hazardous fuels pose the greatest risk to people, communities, and the environment, 
consistent with more targeted legislation passed in July. In implementing projects 
under this section, the highest priority will be given to wildland urban interface 
areas; municipal watersheds; and forested or rangeland areas affected by disease, 
insect activity, or wind throw; or areas susceptible to catastrophic reburn. 

Section 2 would authorize agencies to enter into long-term stewardship contracts 
with the private sector, non-profit organizations, and local communities. Steward- 
ship contracts allow contractors to keep forest products and other vegetative mate- 
rial in exchange for the service of thinning trees and brush and removing dead 
wood. Long-term contracts provide contractors the opportunity to invest in equip- 
ment and infrastructure needed to productively use material generated from forest 
thinning to make forest products or to produce energy. 

Section 3 would remove a rider contained in Section 322 of the Fiscal Year 1993 
Interior and Related Agencies Appropriations bill that imposed extraordinary proce- 
dural requirements on the Forest Service that are not required of any other Federal 
agency. The goal of meaningful public participation and consensus building will be 
better served through pre-decisional public notice and comment rather than through 
post-decision appeals. 

The fourth section would address standards of injunctive relief for activities nec- 
essary to restore fire-adapted forest and rangeland ecosystems. This section is de- 
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signed to ensure that judges consider long-term risks of harm to people, property 
and the environment in challenges based on short-term risks of forest health 
projects. 

In addition, the Administration will work with Congress on legislation to supple- 
ment the Agriculture and Interior Departments effort to fulfill the original promise 
of the 1994 Northwest Forest Plan. 

President Bush’s proposed Healthy Forests Initiative is based upon a common- 
sense approach to reducing the threat of catastrophic wildfires by restoring forest 
and rangeland health. Our goal is to ensure the long-term safety and health of com- 
munities and ecosystems in our care. Our responsibility is to ensure the long-term 
health of our forests and rangelands for the use, benefit and enjoyment of our citi- 
zens and for generations to come. These are goals and responsibilities that we take 
seriously and we fully commit ourselves, our agencies and the resources you have 
provided us with to fulfill them. We appreciate the continued bipartisan support we 
have received from the Congress, and we look forward to working with you on these 
legislative proposals. 


The Chairman. May I ask the two Secretaries, do you have any 
time left that we could ask you some questions? All right. I will — 
they have quite a heavy schedule. It reminds me of Mr. Babbitt, 
who used to come in here and do the same thing. 

Mr. DeFazio, do you want to take 5 minutes? Go right ahead. 

STATEMENT OF THE HON. PETER A. DEFAZIO, A REPRESENTA- 
TIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF OREGON 

Mr. DeFazio. Well, Mr. Chairman, you might remember at many 
times I disagreed with the past administration and didn’t support 
those sorts of activities, either. 

Since I didn’t have an opening statement, since the largest fire 
thus far this summer is still burning in my district, an area shared 
with Representative Walden, and there is a lot to say about this, 
I can use most of this for an opening statement, hoping that the 
Secretaries are listening. 

I raised this issue previously with Secretary Veneman and As- 
sistant Secretary Rey in terms of the needs for thinning and a way 
of, as I described it to Assistant Secretary Rey, Nixon going to 
China. Mark, you could bring a lot of credibility to this. 

We have a choice, Mr. Chairman. We can either engage in the 
old battles here, let us repeal the environmental laws — and that is 
whole problem — or we can deal with this seriously. And I don’t 
think we are dealing with it seriously. I just heard about a bill that 
the administration is going to propose that we don’t have before us 
or they have sent up today. We don’t have that bill before us. I 
would hope that before the Committee marks up a bill we would 
be allowed to perhaps hold a hearing on the administration’s bill 
and we will be given a little bit of time to prepare. 

I found out about this on Thursday. I believe most Democrats 
found out about this on last Thursday before Labor Day weekend. 
We didn’t have adequate time to prepare. 

There are experts in my district who do bring incredible creden- 
tials to this issue who are pretty neutral on it who do look at the 
problem and propose real solutions, as opposed to, hey, let us have 
fun. Senator Daschle snuck something into a bill. Nobody knew it 
was there. Let us beat the hell out of him for it, and let us beat 
the Democrats over the head with it, and let us pretend this is a 
solution to our problems. It isn’t the solution. Now, let us get to 
the seriousness. 
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I mean, Secretary, just on the Bitter Root, I just changed your 
headlines a little bit. LJnmanaged forests, no, that is a mismanaged 
forest in the second one with all the overgrowth. We are talking 
about a hundred years of mismanagement. Democrat and Repub- 
lican mismanagement of the forestlands of the United States. It is 
going to take a long time to dig out of this hole, and it is going to 
be very expensive. 

Here is the problem. We have got to talk about paying for it. It 
is great — I was talking to loggers down in the southern part of my 
district who are unemployed; and they said, you know, we go out 
and buy some equipment. We would be happy to work on these 
projects, but we have got to know that there is some predictability 
here. If we are going to make the investment, we need to know this 
project lasts 3 years, 5 years, 10 years. How much work is there 
going to be out there? They are not going to make the investment 
to get back into business. 

There are plenty of people who are qualified and could do it, but 
the Federal Government hasn’t been willing to put up the money, 
neither Democrat nor Republican. Let us not turn this into a par- 
tisan issue, let us not go back to the old battle. Let us really deal 
with the problem. 

I see some kernels of potential agreement with Representative 
Mclnnis and with what Mr. Shadegg said, but the point is, when 
you look at the study — and I don’t know if either of you are famil- 
iar with this, but the FI A biozone, which has not been peer re- 
viewed and studied yet, but it is available in draft, from — ^been 
done at Oregon State University at the research station. They just 
did an intensive analysis of one forest in Oregon and Washin^on — 
in Oregon and California. 

In that one forest, after you net out what you could possibly 
make, because particularly on the east side forest there is very lit- 
tle value. Juniper for mulch, juniper doesn’t biodegrade; it is not 
a very good mulch. But, you know, I mean, there is not much value 
there. They made great fence posts, and we might be able to mar- 
ket the juniper there. 

But the point is, $1,685 per acre, 2.7 B — ^billion — dollars outlay 
net for one forest. We are talking about mismanagement of the 
Federal forests over a hundred years that, if we were willing to 
make the investment, realistically, over the next 10 years, with all 
the commercial value that could be realized — and most of that is 
westside Oregon, Washington, Northern California — for any com- 
mercial species that might come out and need a thinning, you are 
talking about probably a net outlay by the Federal Government of 
$50 billion or more. 

That is what we need to hear from this administration. We didn’t 
hear it from the last one. I don’t know that we are going to hear 
it from this one. But the point is, we can’t — let’s not go back. Let’s 
not go back. I mean, let us not go back and fight the forest wars 
all over again. The current forest policy of the United States of 
America is a failure, and it is a bipartisan failure accumulated over 
many years with many contestants on either side. And let us not 
feed either side of this battle. Let us try and break through. Please, 
let us try and break through. 
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There are things that we can do that bring vast agreement be- 
tween environmentalists and industry and the people in the local 
communities who are the ones most impacted by this stuff. But 
there are other things that just feed back into the old wars, and 
that is where I am afraid we are headed with this hurry-up. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask respectfully that we hold another hearing 
on this issue. We have all the bills, including the ones the adminis- 
tration has just mentioned, today before us. We have it at a time 
when the Secretaries and other interested parties have the time to 
sit with the Committee and go into these things in detail. Let us 
deal with this issue seriously. Let us not use it for political advan- 
tage, I beg you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

I ask unanimous consent the gentleman from California, Mr. 
Merger, be allowed to sit on the dais. Hearing no objection, it is so 
ordered. 

On the majority side, questions for the two Secretaries. Mr. 
Mclnnis is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. McInnis. Thank you, Mr. Chairman; and I would address it 
to both Secretaries. 

I keep hearing up here that there are proposals to throw all envi- 
ronmental laws out. Have you seen any proposal or does the pro- 
posal that the President intends to put in in front of the U.S. Con- 
gress propose in any sense whatsoever to throw the environmental 
laws out? 

Secretary NORTON. Congressman Mclnnis, that is certainly not 
our proposal. Our proposal is a very reasonable approach. We have 
a collaborative process that we would work with the Western Gov- 
ernors and local stakeholders to identify priority areas for an emer- 
gency treatment project, and that would be a substitute for the or- 
dinary NIBA analysis that would be done in that situation. It 
would still have the same kind of process that would be done for 
the overall management of the forest areas or the BLM districts or 
so forth. 

We have land-use plans, and those land-use plans would be ad- 
dressing the overall plan for the health of that area. So you would 
have that overall guidance document in place, and then for the 
emergency treatment we would use a collaborative process instead 
of producing all of the paperwork. 

Mr. McInnis. Madam Secretary. 

Secretary Veneman. Yes, Congressman. I think that one of the 
things that is important to recognize about these proposals is it is 
not calling for an elimination of input but more upfront collabora- 
tion so that we don’t continually get into delays in the process be- 
cause of continued appeals and court actions, so that we can create 
the kind of predictability that Congressman DeFazio is talking 
about. 

I think that a couple of things also are clear in terms of some 
of the issues that were brought up. 

One, we don’t want this to be a partisan debate either. It is a 
bipartisan issue. We have worked with a bipartisan group of Gov- 
ernors in proposing the various plans and the implementation. We 
had bipartisan representation in Oregon last week when we an- 
nounced the programs with Senator Wyden and Governor 
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Kitzhaber being with us, because these issues are long-term issues, 
as you say. One of tbe proposals in tbis legislation is to create tbe 
exact kind of predictability and investment tbat Congressman 
DeFazio talked about, and tbat is allowing us to enter into some 
long-term contracts so tbat those investments can be made so that 
we can have the predictability and we can get the long-term plans 
that are going to be necessary to deal with this long-term and long- 
time problem that you have identified. 

So I think that, in fact, the legislation does address a number of 
these issues that have been raised, and we need to work together 
in a bipartisan way to accomplish the kind of results that we all 
need. 

Mr. McInnis. I would also like to be point out that will probably 
be brought to your attention, is that there is a new study out by 
the Forest Trust in regards to the report — a comparison in the two 
government reports of which I mentioned earlier on factors affect- 
ing timely fuel treatment decisions. When you take a look at that, 
let me tell you that it is based on a faulty — the premises is based 
on a faulty comparison. It is not accurate. When we came out with 
our new numbers, we are focused on the mechanical removal of me- 
chanical thinning. That is — it is very clear in the title of what we 
are attempting to figure out what appeals have delayed that. So I 
don’t want this to distort the effort that I am making, frankly, to 
get accurate numbers of what this appeal or paralysis by analysis 
is doing. 

Finally, with the remaining seconds I have, Mr. DeFazio, I think 
the comments I heard from you are some of the best comments I 
have heard. I would invite you to come to my Subcommittee. Be- 
cause in my Subcommittee it has become a partisan warfare on de- 
scribing a thinning of — it can’t be more than seven inches, or some- 
thing like this, study after study thrown in our face. And I would 
like you to come in and broker a little bipartisanship in that Com- 
mittee, because it seems that everybody talks about bipartisan, but 
as soon as we get into that Committee they lock horns, and it is 
a little easier said than done. 

Mr. DeFazio. I will be happy to work with the gentleman, and 
I will talk to him afterwards. 

Mr. McInnis. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. On the minority side, Mr. Miller. 

Mr. Miller. Mr. Chairman, I thank Secretary Veneman and Sec- 
retary Norton for joining the Committee hearing. 

The Chairman raised the issue in opening remarks, and there 
has been a lot of agreement here, that this has been a mismanaged 
policy in the past, and the crux of that has been around an inten- 
sive fire suppression policy. 

What are you envisioning in the future in dealing with the issue 
of fire suppression? Under our most optimistic policies and treat- 
ment, it is going to be a long time before we can outguess the light- 
ning strikes. We have the forests in such a shape that just with 
the natural causes of fire, what is it that we are going to do, both 
on the Interior lands and the Forest Service lands, with respect to 
suppression? We are always subject to Monday morning quarter- 
backing when the winds change and weather change, and yet we 
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know an extensive suppression policy has gotten us into the situa- 
tion where we are now. 

Secretary NORTON. We undergo a process of looking at each indi- 
vidual fire to decide if that is something that ought to he allowed 
to burn or should be suppressed. We have had a number of fires, 
even in this drought year where all of the forests are so fire-prone, 
where we still have allowed some fires to go forward. 

We had, for example, one that is on one of the Department of the 
Interior lands where we are monitoring that, but it was allowed to 
burn. 

In most years we can make better use of natural fires and allow 
those to do some of the prescribed burn-type thinning for us. This 
year has been such a drastic year, we have not been able to use 
that as much as possible. 

We have to make the balance of protecting homes and protecting 
from the catastrophic fires. If we get to a stage where we have 
thinned out our forests where it is back to a more natural state in 
our forests, then fires are not so catastrophic and do not have the 
same ecological effect that they have today, so we can judge it more 
just from the impacts on human habitation. 

Today we have to look at human habitation and the devastation 
to habitat that may also be caused. 

Mr. Rey. In the Forest Service, I think we have a pretty good ex- 
ample of how we can increase the use of prescribed fire, once we 
have refused fuel loads, so fire can be used safely. In our southeast 
region where we do a lot of prescribed fire, it is because we have 
forests where the fuel loads have previously been reduced, so we 
can use prescribed fire as a primary forest health tool. 

Mr. Miller. Do you have the same policy as the Secretary, fire 
by fire? 

Mr. Rey. Basically the same policy, that is correct. 

One thing that I think is worth adding, it is probably easy to 
beat ourselves up for 100 years of mismanagement, but I am not 
sure it is fair to our predecessors. At the turn of the century, we 
had an incomplete understanding of the role of fire and natural 
ecosystems in a large number of catastrophic fires, so the reaction 
at that time based upon what was known is not necessarily a bad 
reaction. Indeed, it was a reaction that was necessary at that time 
to convince people that you could protect forces and that forests 
were worthy of a long-term investment. It was the basis for the de- 
velopment of what we now call scientific forestry. But, like any- 
thing else, too much of a good thing is dangerous and we now know 
that we overreacted and suppressed fires in cases where we should 
not have. 

The Chairman. On the Majority side, Mr. Walden. 

Mr. Walden. Mr. Chairman, thank you. 

I share both the passion and concern of my colleague from Or- 
egon, Mr. DeFazio. Forty percent of this Biscuit fire, over 204,000 
acres, burned in my side of the district. And I have had a lot of 
other fires, including the Squires fire which the President and the 
secretaries were at, and I want to thank you for coming to Oregon 
and I want to thank the President for not only coming out, but 
meeting with the firefighters and for speaking out on the need for 
reform and change. 
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As I rode back down the hill with the President, with Senator 
Wyden and Senator Smith, he was very clear on his openness to 
work to find a solution. I sense in terms of legislation coming up 
here that there is an opportunity for us to weigh in and try to fig- 
ure out a solution here. He was certainly open to that in the brief- 
ing and in the private discussions we had. 

Mr. Miller’s comment was intriguing because I agree we cannot 
always outguess lightning, but the Forest Service did try on the 
McCache area where they tried to do a vegetation project. It took 
years to go through the process. ONRC appealed it. It was the fire 
this year that burned two of the houses at Black Butte, 500 of the 
1,000 acres were proposed for treatment, but because of their ap- 
peal that was later thrown out, did not get treated, and that is 
where the fire burned. 

Occasionally we do try and outguess the lightning, and most of 
the time firefighters put out these blazes. I was amazed by the 
number of dry lightning strikes in my district, and it is an enor- 
mous percentage that get put out right away. Very few actually get 
away, but when they do, we have these catastrophic fires. I am 
concerned about where we are in terms of getting in and doing the 
treatments and the time delays and this enormous fight we are 
having over what size tree is allowed to be cut. 

Shouldn’t we be managing based on the health of the trees? I 
hear these comments about saving old growth. I like being out in 
old growth, too. We do need to preserve some. The point is you can 
have a 24-inch diameter diseased tree up against a 30-inch healthy 
tree. Doesn’t it make sense to take out the diseased one regardless 
of its diameter? 

How do we get to an answer on old growth? 

Secretary Norton. Certainly we need to look at these situations 
on a case-by-case basis. From our perspective, what we would like 
to see are some open areas for wildlife. From our wildlife manage- 
ment perspective, we may want to do some things that are not dic- 
tated just on cut out every tree smaller than X or leave every tree 
bigger than X. 

Our proposal is not about trying to go after old growth. That is 
not what we are talking about here. We also need to have the on- 
the-ground flexibility to be able to manage to what a particular for- 
est needs. 

Mr. Walden. Does this proposal prevent any appeal or any com- 
ment by people? 

Secretary Veneman. No, it does not. And I think that is impor- 
tant here. The public input process is what is important. The pro- 
posal attempts to put much more of that up front in the planning 
process as opposed to leaving it to appeal after appeal after appeal. 
That actually is impacting the overall health of the forest, whether 
it is cleanup after a fire or it is dealing with the underbrush and 
the fuels load, is that we want to be able to come in and actively 
manage but with proper planning and input. 

I might add that in response to your question about what you 
take out of a forest, as I said in my opening statement, what is crit- 
ical here is what we leave behind. The Healthy Forest Initiative is 
about leaving behind a healthy forest that can withstand some fire, 
that can protect communities and protect people. 
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Also, it is very important that this year I think we have had one 
of the most successful suppression years that we have ever had be- 
cause we have suppressed, in early outbreak of fire, 99.6 percent 
of the fires; and yet we have had one of the most devastating fire 
years because the areas that are burning are not well-thinned and 
they are not healthy and they are not well maintained, and that 
is what this initiative is really all about. 

Mr. Walden. I would just point out that on the Squires fire, 37 
tankard sorties were flown out of the Medford tankard base. We 
are delighted it was able to remain open and we are doing our part 
on this end to make sure that it is upgraded and will remain open 
and active for the future. 

The Chairman. On the Minority side, Mr. Inslee. 

Mr. Inslee. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

There is a lot we still do not know, but we know that we cannot 
go back to the days of lawless logging and we cannot allow the 
smoke from these fires in the West to obscure the fact that the real 
question is not whether to have a fuels reduction program, but 
where to clear and what to clear. 

I have a couple pictures that I think, after listening to the hear- 
ing, identifies the issues that this Committee needs to resolve to 
try to improve our fuels reduction program. 

The picture we are looking at here is a 500-year-old Douglas fir 
in the Mount Baker National Forest. I was up there a week ago, 
and we were taking a core sample of it, aging it. That tree is an 
interesting tree in that it does something that fire-resistant trees 
do: It survives fires. It survived a fire 60 to 80 years ago — our core 
sample disclosed that — that burned through the forest. These are 
the fire-resistant trees. We do not want to take these fire-resistant 
trees out of the forest. 

The controversy in these forests that lead to these appeals are 
the fact that the Forest Service frequently in mechanical thinning 
projects has attempted under the guise of a fuel reduction program 
to sell commercial timber to generate revenue rather than to pro- 
tect the ecosystem from catastrophic fire. This tree was not marked 
for logging. I used it for a demonstration. 

This next picture was. This is a tree from an Oregon forest in 
an alleged fuel reduction program, a tree that is clearly not the 
sort of toothpick trees that we consider part of the fuel-reduction 
effort that ought not to be the ones that are cut. 

The diagnosis that I have is where we have controversy is in the 
mechanical thinning programs, where citizens have blown the 
whistle on commercial sales under the guise of fuel reduction pro- 
grams. How do we solve that problem? 

The proposal that has been given under this bill and by the ad- 
ministration is to reduce the ability of citizens to blow the whistle 
on the government that they elect and pay for. We do not think 
that the answer to this problem is to reduce citizen involvement. 
In an administration that believes in local control, it seems to me 
to be a little bit ironic that its response to this issue is to reduce 
citizen involvement in decisionmaking. I would suggest that there 
are things that we need to do, can do successfully, to reduce con- 
troversy about these issues. And I will propose a bill that will do 
these four things, and I would hope you would support it. 
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No. 1, we will focus these fuel reduction programs where they 
ought to be focused and that is in the urban/wildland interface. If 
we have 39 million acres at risk for fires, and we do not have as 
much to do about 1 to 2 percent of them a year, we ought to be 
focusing in the urban/wildland interface to first protect people’s 
houses from burning down. But we are not doing that now. 

The Forest Service last year in the acreage it treated, two-thirds 
of the acres it treated was not close to anybody’s house or a town 
that was under threat. We need to say 85 percent of your budget 
is used first to protect people’s homes from burning down. That 
ought to be the national priority when we have to husband our re- 
sources. 

If we look at the Los Angeles forest, you are spending huge 
amounts out in Timbuktu, and you are not spending money right 
next to people’s houses that are in danger of burning down the next 
time there is a lightning strike. It is a priority issue. 

No. 2, we have to have definitions on a forest-by-forest basis of 
what trees we are going to cut down. The reason we have citizen 
concern about this is that the Forest Service does not offer citizens 
clarity or certainty as to what will be cut and what will not be cut. 
The Forest Service on a forest-by-forest basis needs to adopt max- 
imum diameter cuts so that citizens will know what the rules are 
in a local input decisionmaking process. 

No. 3, we need the funds from commercial sales from these pro- 
grams to go to the general fund and not the Forest Service. The 
reason we need to do that is if we create an incentive for any agen- 
cy to generate revenues by doing program X, you going to get pro- 
gram X. And it is asking too much of the Forest Service to ignore 
the fact if you sell timber out of this program you make money and 
if you just do thinning you do not, and to ask it not to be influenced 
by that fiscal situation. 

No. 4, we need to involve the States more, and the Governors 
have led a step forward in this. We need to create a grant program 
for the States because when the Governors looked at this issue 
they did not waive environmental laws or reduce citizen input, they 
welcomed it. We need to welcome citizen input to come up with lo- 
cally generated solutions. I ask you to consider those four ideas, 
and I throw it open for your response. 

The Chairman. The gentleman’s time has expired. They can give 
you a written response. 

The Chairman. Mr. Inslee. 

Secretary Veneman, I know you have to leave at 10:45. Let me 
just say we appreciate you coming to the Committee. We know this 
is a very emotional issue with a lot of people. The Committee and 
many of the members have talked to me about many of the things 
that you have alluded to. Many fall in the realm of the idea of the 
amount of your money and budget that goes to adjudicate issues, 
that really that money should be used for advancing the Forest 
Service or the Interior. 

I was appalled when I called BLM and talked to Mr. Bosworth 
about the amount of money that it takes to litigate these areas. It 
is unbelievable that the budget has gone that far in the years that 
I have been here. Somehow we have turned over the management 
of the public lands of America to people who wear black robes and 
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are not scientists and do not have a good understanding of the 
issue. 

I hope in Mr. Mclnnis’s bill and Mr. Shadegg’s bill we can incor- 
porate some of these issues to alleviate that huge problem. We 
really should probably double your budgets just to adjudicate these 
issues. 

We thank you for being here. It is 10:45. That is the time you 
needed to leave. I appreciate you being here. 

Does the Committee have further questions? They have two very 
competent assistants. 

Mr. Rehberg. Mr. Chairman, my question is for Mr. Rey. 

Secretary Veneman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rehberg. I thank the Bureau of Land Management team for 
coming out on our fire. They responded very quickly, and we appre- 
ciate them being there. Please pass that along to your folks. 

Mr. Rey, I would like you to respond to Mr. Inslee. I take some 
offense with people trying to manage forests from Washington, D.C. 
It is easy to look at a picture, but can you look at that picture and 
tell us exactly why that a tree needs to be cut down? I doubt it. 

Mr. Rey. At the risk of offending you further by suggesting how 
we could manage these two stands from Washington, D.C., let us 
look at the first picture first. 

That picture is on the west side of the Cascades Forest on the 
Mount Baker Snoqualmie National Forest. It needs to be thinned, 
but it is Fire Regime 4, which means that fire is a less frequent 
visitor in this section. That would not be one of our top priorities 
for thinning. If we were to thin it, we most definitely would not cut 
the tree that Mr. Inslee is looking at. 

Now the other picture, that is the Ponderosa pine site on the east 
side of the Cascades. That would be Fire Regime No. 1, which is 
the most frequent Fire Regime, and depending on the ecological cir- 
cumstances involved or its proximity to the wildland-urban inter- 
face, a priority for treatment. 

Now, one of the things that I have learned to become suspicious 
of over the years is pictures that show me part of a tree and not 
all of the tree. I would like to see the crown of that tree to see if 
it is diseased, dying, or dead so I can evaluate whether its removal 
would be necessary just for that reason. But beyond that, even if 
it is a perfect and live tree, I am looking at a stand density that 
is large. 

In some sites we will have so many trees of medium to large di- 
ameter per acre, that to get down to the stand densities that we 
want that we know that can withstand fire, we are going to take 
out some larger-diameter trees even if they are healthy, because we 
are concerned about the quality of the stand that we leave behind, 
not because we are necessarily looking to remove large-diameter 
trees. 

Mr. Rehberg. I have not heard you talk about loggers. Your deci- 
sion was made based upon the commercial value of that tree. 

Mr. Rey. Whatever commercial value comes from one of these 
thinning operations is in our view incidental, not dispositive or mo- 
tivating in why, when, or how we do it. 

Mr. Rehberg. That would be the mantra if you are trying to 
keep change from occurring. If you want it exactly as it is, you 
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would always throw up the commercialization of the forest as op- 
posed to seeing perhaps timber companies being a tool to create a 
better environment. 

Mr. Rey. If there is incidental value to taking out a tree, pro- 
vided that your primary purpose is the health of the forest that you 
leave behind, I think it makes some sense to recover that value by 
creating jobs and products. But the real challenge is not to take out 
the big trees, but what to do with the small trees. If we can by 
writing longer-term contracts provide for stability of supply, we can 
add value to smaller-diameter material by using that stability to 
attract infrastructure investments that do not exist now that can 
utilize that material. 

This is a 2x8 I joist. It structurally has the same properties as 
a 2x8 of sawn lumber which would have to come from a tree at 
least that big or bigger. This joist is comprised of 12 one-eighth- 
inch strips on either side, with a particle board insert in the mid- 
dle. You don’t need anything bigger than 4 to 6 inches in diameter 
to manufacture this. A 4- to 6- inch tree, put it on a lathe, instead 
of sending it through a head saw, peel it instead of sawing it, cut 
the sheet of veneer into strips, glue the strips together, grind up 
what is left to make the particle board and you have a 2x8. 

Mr. Rehberg. I would like to ask you one more specific question. 
The pictures were put up of the Bitterroot. The Forest Service 
made the recommendation that they would like to see 38 sales on 
the Bitterroot. It was appealed. You did not appeal that appeal. 

Did you not appeal that appeal because your determination of 38 
or 39 sales was inadequate and wrong, or did you make it because 
the laws were in place to take the appeals process so far beyond 
the salvageability of those trees that it was not in the best inter- 
ests of the Federal Government to do it? Did you compromise for 
the sake of compromising, or did you back off because you were 
wrong in the first place? 

Mr. Rey. We settled that case through a mediated settlement be- 
cause the issues involved were time-sensitive. It was a choice be- 
tween trying to see what we could agree to treat, or treating noth- 
ing. 

Mr. Rehberg. So the health of the forest was dictated by the law 
and an appeals process as opposed to doing the right thing for the 
forest? 

Mr. Rey. That is what our land managers would say, yes. 

Mr. Rehberg. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. McInnis. [Presiding.] We are going to have two votes. We 
will continue for another 5 minutes, and then recess until probably 
11:20, at which time we would ask the second panel to testify. 
Hopefully we will be able to expedite so we can finish. We have 5 
more minutes. 

STATEMENT OF THE HON. HILDA L. SOLIS, A REPRESENTA- 
TIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA 

Ms. Solis. Mr. Chairman, I apologize for arriving late. We re- 
cently had a fire in my district that is still not fully contained. 
There are 15,000 acres that have burned in the Los Angeles Na- 
tional Forest. I am getting details now from the Forest Service as 
to how that got started, but one of the concerns that I have which 
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was echoed earlier was how we deal with communities and popu- 
lations that are near these areas which are fire-prone. What we are 
seeing is a lot of possible hazards to the locales and to structures 
there. Already we have spend $1.9 million in trying to contain the 
fire in this particular location. 

I would hope that we could have some input from the Forest 
Service to better understand what kinds of support we actually 
need in areas that are adjacent to these communities. We are talk- 
ing about a heavily populated area that is visited extensively dur- 
ing the summer. We have thousands of families that go up there 
and camp. I would like to hear what kinds of plans there are for 
that. 

Secretary Norton. We have an agreement with the Western 
Governors Association, the National Association of Counties, and 
others that would establish a process for prioritizing our fuels 
treatment programs, and so we would envision a collaborative proc- 
ess that would have local public meetings, the local county commis- 
sioners would be involved, as we are deciding what to do to try to 
prevent the possibility of catastrophic fires in the future. 

So in that planning process stage, we would have a lot of involve- 
ment, in contrast to what Mr. Inslee was suggesting. 

That would be our involvement at that stage of the process, if 
that addresses your question. 

Ms. Solis. One of the concerns that I have is there are constitu- 
ents who are distressed that they lost their property, their cabins. 
What kinds of decisions are made that would allow for those struc- 
tures to be destroyed? Obviously there are issues about personnel. 
How many appropriate personnel were assigned and made avail- 
able at this particular site? 

Mr. Rey. That was one of our fires. We would be willing to sit 
down and give you our post-suppression report and go over what 
the initial attack strategy was so you can see for yourself the deci- 
sions that the fire managers on the ground made. I would be happy 
to visit the forest with you and walk it through from the time of 
ignition to the early stages of initial attack. We have done that in 
a number of cases with local and Federal elected officials so they 
can see some of the variables that our fire managers have to con- 
front when there is an ignition. 

The Angeles is a particularly challenging forest for us because 
our fire models show that there is no place on the Angeles where 
an ignition will not reach a dwelling or a neighborhood within 6 
hours if we fail on initial attack. So the entirety of the Angeles for 
all practical purposes is in the urban/wildland interface, and that 
is Fire Regime 1, so fire is a very frequent visitor. 

In southern California, we have a cooperative agreement with 
Los Angeles County and the California Department of Forestry. 
They do the majority of initial attack work, and we come in behind 
them. But I think the best thing for us to do is to sit down after 
we get that fire suppressed and walk through the attack strategy 
and see how it played back. 

Ms. Solis. I am distressed to hear it will not be contained until 
next week. This will be a 10-day approach to this particular prob- 
lem. 
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Mr. Rey. It is not that we are dilly dallying to contain it. It is 
the practical realities of getting containment in that topography 
with gusting winds that are challenging. 

Mr. McInnis. Mr. Inslee, you have 35 seconds of time. 

Mr. Inslee. Mr. Rey, I trust your judgment there is risk here, 
but why the Forest Service spent $9.8 million in the Plumas Na- 
tional Forest, which is way away from dwellings, and 21 times less 
than that in the Angeles forest, which your testimony just told me 
is 6 hours away from burning down homes — why do you prioritize 
in that way? Doesn’t it make sense to change that prioritization? 

Mr. Rey. Much of the money spent on the Plumas National For- 
est was as result of a congressional earmark placed in the Depart- 
ment of Interior appropriations bill by Senator Feinstein. 

We are supportive of the work that was done there. It was nec- 
essary. There are wildland/urban interfaces on the Plumas. That is 
why the money was spent there. 

Clearly the wildland/urban interface is a top priority. It is not 
our only priority. We acknowledge that it is a top priority, and we 
will be moving resources into places like the Angeles. 

In 2002, our investment in the wildland/urban interface as op- 
posed to outside of it flipped over. Sixty-nine percent of our work 
was done in the wildland/urban interface. The balance was outside 
of it. So that the statistics you cited from 2001 have reversed them- 
selves dramatically. I think that trend will continue as we move 
more aggressively into the wildland/urban interface. It is a top pri- 
ority. It is not our only priority. 

Mr. McInnis. Mr. Inslee, your time is up. Mr. Gibbons. 

Mr. Gibbons. Mr. Chairman, thank you. 

I want to thank you for the bills you and the others have put for- 
ward, and thank our witnesses for being here today. I appreciate 
all the hard work they have done. 

I have one brief question that may require you to get back to us 
with a written response. We have heard about the costs of dealing 
with our forests and cleaning them up. Enormous numbers of dol- 
lars are argued out here as a reason not to do it. But what I would 
like you to do is to give me an estimate of the cost of the fire- 
fighting that has taken place or will take place as a result of not 
doing it, and sort of compare those two on economic and oper- 
ational costs to fight fires when we do not go in and prepare not 
only our forests and our wildlands for fire resistance compared to 
a fire operation that takes place afterwards? I think that is a fair 
comparison to make and I know that we have spent a lot of money 
in the last few months just fighting fires, in addition to the lost re- 
source revenues. I would ask if that can be provided. 

Secretary Norton. We will take a shot at that. 

Mr. McInnis. The Committee will recess. I think it is going to 
be about 20 minutes. We will try to be back in order at 11:20. 

[Recess.] 

Mr. McInnis. The Committee now will have our second panel of 
Mr. Burley, Mr. Creal, Mr. Covington, Mr. Calahan, and Mr. 
Schulke. I would defer to Mr. Hayworth for a special introduction. 

Mr. Hayworth. Mr. Chairman, I thank you very much. 

It is a special honor to welcome a friend and constituent, who re- 
mains a constituent at least until the realignment and the forma- 
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tion of the 108th Congress, known formally as William Wallace 
Covington, known to us in Arizona and across the United States as 
Dr. Wally Covington. 

Dr. Covington has been a leader in forest health and ecological 
restoration since he became a professor at Northern Arizona Uni- 
versity in 1975. Today he directs the Ecological Restoration Insti- 
tute at NAU, the Nation’s foremost applied research institute for 
forest restoration. Dr. Covington practices what I would like to 
refer to as enlightened environmentalism. He cares a great deal 
about the preservation of our forests and environmental resources 
and has provided us with some of the best scientific research in the 
field. We are grateful to have Dr. Covington here to testify. We 
thank you for coming back and doing this hardship duty in Wash- 
ington, and we look forward to your testimony. 

Mr. Flake. I just want to echo Mr. Hayworth’s sentiments. Any- 
body from Arizona has heard of Dr. Covington’s work, and anyone 
who has visited and toured the forests with him knows of his com- 
mitment and knowledge and experience. I look forward to bene- 
fiting from that today. 

Mr. McInnis. We are going to go ahead and proceed. We will 
allow each panelist to testify for 5 minutes, and I ask everybody 
to respect the 5 minutes because we are going to try to move 
through this and finish early in the lunch hour because of other 
commitments that the Committee has. 

Mr. McInnis. We will go ahead and start with Mr. Covington. 
Mr. Covington, you may proceed. 

STATEMENT OF WILLIAM WALLACE COVINGTON, REGENTS’ 

PROFESSOR AND DIRECTOR OF THE ECOLOGICAL RESTORA- 
TION INSTITUTE, NORTHERN ARIZONA UNIVERSITY 

Mr. Covington. Thank you very much. 

Where we are right now is where many people have been pre- 
dicting where we would be for generations of professional ecologists 
and natural resource managers. 

I would like to start by saying that I feel that we have to be very 
careful in defining what the problem is and have some very clear 
thinking about moving forward in resolving the problem. 

Large catastrophic stand-replacing fires are natural in many 
western forest types. This includes chaparral, large pole pines, 
spruce fir types, and some other forest types. There is very little 
we can do to change that fact other than type conversions. The 
major opportunity here for dealing with a restoration-based haz- 
ardous fuel reduction is the Ponderosa pine, the drier forest types. 
That is where the bigger problems are. I think everyone is in 
agreement on that. Over 90 percent of the fire-suppression expendi- 
tures over the past several decades have been in this type. 

The next point that I want to make is state that the problem is 
a very complex one. It is not just about drought. We have always 
had periodic droughts in the West; we always will. But the problem 
is we have droughts intersecting with fuel conditions that are un- 
precedented in the evolutionary history of especially the Ponderosa 
pine type. It is not just about houses burning. Although the loss 
of a home is tragic, houses can be rebuilt in months. Ecosystems 
take centuries. Degraded watersheds take millennia. And it is not 
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just about crown fires. Crown fires are just the latest in a long se- 
ries of symptoms of degrading ecosystem health. They include the 
loss of native biological diversity, the decline of watershed function, 
increased erosion and sedimentation, and unnatural insect and dis- 
ease eruptions. 

It is not just about too many trees. We have too few old-growth 
trees. There has been a tremendous population crash of old-growth 
trees and far too many younger trees. It is not just about small 
trees. In restoring ecosystem health, we also have to look at remov- 
ing some of the larger trees that have invaded areas where they 
should not be, especially wet meadows, open parklands. These 
openings that are so important to so many species that Secretary 
Norton alluded to. 

It is not just about 40-acre stands or a quarter-mile strip around 
a town. It is about greater ecosystems that have become so de- 
graded and fragile that they are no longer sustainable; and instead 
of an asset, they are a liability to our generation and to many gen- 
erations to come unless we get on this problem. To restore these 
degraded ecosystems, we need to approach restoration of greater 
ecosystems. 

Let me say a little bit about what a greater ecosystem is. First, 
for dealing with the problem of houses burning, it is pretty 
straightforward. It is a matter of building new houses with fire-re- 
sistant material, thinning immediately around the house, fire-wise 
landscaping, and then not building too close to highly flammable 
vegetation. It is a bit more of a complex problem when we are not 
just concerned about protecting human houses, but we are con- 
cerned about protecting Mexican spotted owl sites and the houses 
of other species. Those species require this greater ecosystem ap- 
proach. 

By greater ecosystem what I mean is if we want to protect water- 
sheds and critical habitat for humans for present and future gen- 
erations and for other animals and for plants as well, we need to 
think on the greater ecosystem scale and we need to act at the 
greater ecosystem scale. 

What is the greater ecosystem? It is a large chunk of the land- 
scape that includes not only wildlands but embedded human com- 
munities. These typically occur on a scale of 100,000 to 1 million 
acres. It is not just a little problem here of protecting houses. 

I try to get my students and other people who have been out in 
the woods with me to think of themselves as time travelers from 
future generations, from 10 generations into the future. If you are 
here from 10 generations into the future, you see the problem very 
differently from the way you would look at it just from a narrow 
perspective: my house which may burn down in the next few 
months. The treatments are pretty straightforward. 

Ecological restoration deals not just with fire hazards, but with 
restoring comprehensively greater ecosystem health for human 
beings as well as for the rest of the members of the greater eco- 
system community. These involve retaining trees which predate 
settlement, retaining sufficient presettlement trees needed to rees- 
tablish approximate presettlement structure; thin and, where envi- 
ronmentally sound, remove those trees, rake heavy fuels from the 
base of especially old-growth trees. 
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We know from the early research that I did almost 30 years ago 
that prescribed burning cool fires can kill the old-growth trees from 
what we call hot-footing, from heavy fuels at the base of those 
trees. Old-growth trees are very rare and critical elements of the 
landscape. 

We must burn to emulate natural disturbance regimes, seed with 
natives, and control exotics. There are many benefits to taking an 
ecological restoration approach instead of just looking at this as a 
hazardous fuel reduction or a house burning problem. 

Ecological restoration approaches eliminate unnatural forest and 
insect disease outbreaks. I mean unnatural, too. I am not talking 
about endemic or natural of dwarf mistletoe infestation, bark bee- 
tles and so on. It protects critical habitats for threatened and en- 
dangered species. It enhances native plant and animal biodiversity, 
improves watershed function and sustainability; and again not just 
for current generations, but for generations yet unborn. 

The final point that I need to make is that there are solutions, 
and we can do it. We need to take a restoration approach. We need 
to be comprehensive in our thinking. And the final point that I 
have is this truly is a fork in the road. The decisions that we make 
today influence our great great grandchildren. Down the fork we 
are headed right now are degraded landscapes. Biodiversity has 
crashed. They are unsustainable. Down the other fork, if we move 
forward in a coherent fashion, are sustainable landscapes that will 
bring many benefits to human beings and other organisms on the 
planet for many generations to come. 

Thank you very much for asking me to speak at this meeting. 

Mr. McInnis. Thank you, Mr. Covington. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Covington follows:] 

Statement of Dr. William Wallaee Covington, Regents’ Professor and Direc- 
tor of the Ecological Restoration Institute Northern Arizona University 

Chairman Hansen, and members of the Committee, thank you for this oppor- 
tunity to testify on a subject of personal importance to me and of critical importance 
to the health of our nation’s forests and the people and communities that live within 
them. 

My name is Wally Covington. 1 am Regents’ Professor of Forest Ecology at North- 
ern Arizona University and Director of the Ecological Restoration Institute. I have 
been a professor teaching and researching fire ecology and restoration of forest 
health at NAU since 1975. Throughout my career I have applied my academic skills 
to real world problems. I chair Arizona Governor Jane Dee Hull’s Forest Health/Fire 
Plan Advisory Committee and am a member of the National Commission on Science 
for Sustainable Forestry. 

I have a Ph.D. in forest ecosystem analysis from Yale University and an M.S. in 
ecology from the University of New Mexico. Over the past 27 years I have taught 
graduate and undergraduate courses in research methods, ecological restoration, 
ecosystem management, fire ecology and management, forest management, range 
management, wildlife management, watershed management, recreation manage- 
ment, park and wildland management, and forest operations research. I have been 
working in long-term research on fire ecology and management in ponderosa pine 
and related ecosystems since I moved to Northern Arizona University in 1975. In 
addition to my publications on forest restoration, I have co-authored scientific pa- 
pers on a broad variety of topics in forest ecology and resource management includ- 
ing research on fire effects, prescribed burning, thinning, operations research, 
silviculture, range management, wildlife effects, multiresource management, forest 
health, and natural resource conservation. 

I am founder and director of the Ecological Restoration Institute located in the 
Office of the President, Northern Arizona University. The ERI is recognized as the 
national leader in forest restoration-based fuel reduction technology transfer, out- 
reach, in-service education, public information, and mission oriented research for 
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forest restoration. The Institute and its partners in federal, state, private, and NGO 
sectors have the talent and expertise in place and are applying it to get operational 
scale forest health restoration treatments on the ground. Working with partners, the 
Institute has built strong local, state, regional, and national support for restoration- 
based fuel treatments. 

WE MUST ACT INTELLIGENTLY NOW WHILE CONSIDERING THE IMPACT 

OF OUR ACTIONS ON THE FUTURE 

What is needed today is clear thinking. Fuzzy thinking can be a major threat to 
marshalling the nation’s resources to address the critical problem in time to prevent 
catastrophic losses that will affect generations to come. 

There is plenty of blame to share over the current state of our forests. This hear- 
ing is intended to go beyond the blame to solve the crisis. It is my role and obliga- 
tion as a scientist and as a professional forester to bring honest, objective, facts and 
informed recommendations to this committee. I will attempt to do so in this state- 
ment. 

My testimony will focus on the science of forest restoration and how to reverse 
the trend of increasing catastrophic wildfires in the dry forests of the West by imple- 
menting science-based forest restoration treatments. 

WHAT MUST BE DONE 

1. We need to act swiftly and with great care so that future generations do not inherit 
yet another forest management erisis. The best way to do this is by following a 
scientifically rigorous, environmentally responsible, and socially and politically 
sound approach. Such an approach must begin with careful definition of the prob- 
lem. 

a. Large, catatrophic stand replacing fires are natural in chaparral, 
lodgepole pine, spruce/fir and other forest types. We can do little to 
change that. 

b. Such fires are not natural in the ponderosa pine and dry mixed conifer 
forests and are a major threat to ecosystem integrity and sustainability 

c. According to a 1999 GAO report over 90% of the fire suppression expendi- 
tures were spent in the frequent fire forests of the West. 

d. There is abundant relevant scientific research in the ponderosa pine type 
that began in the 1890’s and continues today that provides a sound sci- 
entific framework for implementing the science and practice of restora- 
tion. We have solid information about presettlement forest conditions, 
changes in fire regimes over the last century, deterioration of overall eco- 
system health, and ecological responses to thinning and prescribed burn- 
ing — the key elements of any attempt to restore ecosystem health in pon- 
derosa pine and related ecosystems. We know that current overcrowded 
stands of trees do not sustain the diversity of wildlife and plants that ex- 
isted a century ago. We know this by examining the data of early natu- 
ralists and scientists. 

2. The problem is complex 

a. It’s not just about drought we have always had periodic droughts and al- 
ways will, but the forest has never had the fuel loads that exist today 

b. It’s not just about houses burning — although the loss of a home is tragic, 
houses can be rebuilt in months. However, ecosystems take centuries, 
and watersheds millenia 

c. It’s not just about crownfires — crownfires in ponderosa forests are just 
the latest in a long series of symptoms of failing ecosystem health, other 
symptoms include disease and insect infestations and before that the loss 
of native biodiversity, the decline of watershed function, and increased 
erosion and sedimentation 

d. It’s not just about too many trees — it’s about too few old-growth trees and 
far too many younger trees 

e. It’s is not about cutting trees — it’s about thinning forests (as opposed to 
logging) and implementing a range of techniques to restore ecological in- 
tegrity and create a long term solution 

f. It’s not about 40-acre stands or a quarter mile strip around a town it’s 
about greater ecosystems that have become so degraded and fragile that 
they are no longer sustainable, and a liability rather than an asset to 
present and future generations 
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3. There are solutions, and we can do it 

a. To restore these degraded ecosystems, it is essential that we restore en- 
tire greater landscapes, and do so quickly — time is clearly not our ally 

b. We must do so in a systematic, scientifically rigorous fashion 

c. For protection of structures such as houses, the science seems pretty 
clear: use fire resistant materials, fire resistant landscaping and don’t 
build too close to heavily fueled landscapes 

d. For protection of watersheds, critical habitat for humans and other ani- 
mals and plants we have to think much bigger. Here we need to think 
and act at the scale of greater ecosystems — large chunks of the landscape 
that include not only wildlands but also embedded human communities. 
These greater ecosystems typically occur on a scale of 100,000 to 
1,000,000 acres 

e. The treatments are straightforward, they include: 

i. Retain trees which predate settlement 

ii. Retain postsettlement trees needed to re-establish presettlement structure 

iii. Thin and remove excess trees 

iv. Rake heavy fuels from base of trees 

V. Burn to emulate natural disturbance regime 
vi. Seed with natives/control exotics 

4. There are many benefits from ecological restoration in these dry forest types beyond 

the reduction of crownfire 

a. It eliminates unnatural forest insect and disease outbreaks 

b. It enhances native plant and animal biodiversity 

c. It protects critical habitats for threatened or endangered species 

d. It improves watershed function and sustainability 

e. It enhances natural beauty of the land 

f. It improves resource values for humans, not just for current, but also for 
future generations 

g. In cases where a road system is in place and small wood processing fa- 
cilities are available, the trees removed can often help defray the cost of 
restoration treatments and provide jobs and income for local commu- 
nities 

5. There are challenges to implementing restoration 

a. It could be expensive in the short term, but it will save money and re- 
source values over time 

b. It is important that we assure that trees that are removed are being re- 
moved for the purpose of restoring natural forest patterns and processes 

c. Political maneuvering over setting one-size-fits-all diameter caps can 
interfere with cost effective, ecologically sound restoration 

6. There are consequences if we fail to implement restoration based hazardous fuel 
reduction at the greater ecosystem scale 

a. Piecemeal solutions will treat symptoms and not the underlying disease 

b. Scientific evidence supports the prediction that if we do not act quickly 
the number, size, severity, and costs of wildfires in the dry forests of the 
West will increase 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

1. Design treatments starting with solid science, set standards for effectiveness, and 
measure progress 

Research to date indicates that alternative fuel reduction treatments have 
strikingly different consequences not just for fire behavior but also for bio- 
diversity, wildlife habitat, tree vigor and forest health. Treatment design 
should be based on what the forest requires to maintain health and reduce 
catastrophic fire. Science-based guidelines should be developed and become 
the foundation for treatments. In addition, they should be the criteria for 
evaluating the effectiveness of treatments. Guidelines will help guide man- 
agers and provide a base of certainty to those that are distrustful of land 
management agencies. The standard should be clear if a treatment does not 
permit the safe reintroduction of fire and simultaneously facilitate the res- 
toration of the forest it is not a solution. 
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2. Reduce conflict by using an adaptive management framework to design, implement 

and improve treatments 

We can wait no longer. Solutions to catastrophic wildfire must be tested 
and refined in a “learning while doing” mode. Two of the barriers pre- 
venting the implementation of landscape scale treatments are the unreal- 
istic desire for scientific certainty and a fear that once an action is selected 
it becomes a permanent precedent for future management. Scientific cer- 
tainty will never exist and the past century of forest management dem- 
onstrates the need for applied research and active adaptation of manage- 
ment approaches using current knowledge. We should expand our environ- 
mental review process to provide approval of a series of iterative treat- 
ments, provided they are science based, actively monitored and committed 
to building from lessons learned and new information. 

3. Rebuild public trust in land management agencies by continuing to support a 

broad variety of partnership approaches for planning and implementing restora- 
tion-based fuel treatments 

The lack of trust that exists between some members of the public and land 
management agencies is the genesis for obstructionist actions. The only 
way to rebuild trust is to develop meaningful collaborations between the 
agencies, communities and the public. There are emerging models of var- 
ious forms of collaborative partnerships working to reduce the threat of fire 
while restoring the forest for its full suite of values. Their success depends 
on meaningful community collaboration, human and financial resources and 
adequate scientific support to make well informed management decisions. 
Congress, federal agencies, universities, and non-governmental organiza- 
tions must support these communities to help them achieve success. 

We are at a fork in the road. Down one fork lies burned out, depauperate 
landscapes — landscapes that are a liability for future generations. Down the 
other fork lies health, diverse, sustaining landscapes — landscapes that will 
bring multiple benefits for generations to come. Inaction is taking, and will 
continue to take, us down the path to unhealthy landscapes, costly to man- 
age. Scientifically-based forest restoration treatments, including thinning 
and prescribed burning, will set us on the path to healthy landscapes, land- 
scapes like the early settlers and explorer saw in the late 1800s. 

Knowing what we now know, it would be grossly negligent for us not to move for- 
ward with large-scale restoration based fuel treatments in the dry forests of the 
West. Inaction is now the greatest threat to the long-term sustainability of these 
western ecosystems. 

Thank you very much for asking me to appear before the Committee. 


Mr. McInnis. Mr. Burley, you may proceed. 

STATEMENT OF CHARLES H. BURLEY, PRESIDENT, BURLEY & 
ASSOCIATES, LLC, TESTIFYING ON BEHALF OF THE AMER- 
ICAN FOREST RESOURCE COUNCIL 

Mr. Burley. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. We have heard here 
today, I think clearly, that we have a serious issue with wildfires. 
We have seen them throughout the West this year. We had a his- 
toric season in 2000. I think it is clear we have a problem. I agree 
with the comments earlier that this should not be a partisan issue. 
It is our public lands and communities that are at risk. My par- 
ticular area of expertise in eastern Oregon, we have seen quite a 
few fires over there, some homes lost, and we really need to get out 
and get something done. 

The American Forest Resource Council does represent the forest 
products industry in 12 States. I have spent a lot of time going 
throughout the West the last couple of years. I was also on the 
Governors’ collaborative team that helped write the 10-year strat- 
egy and implementation plan. I think the outcome is extremely 
useful, and I hope to see it implemented. But the problem is that 
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we have a process issue that needs to he dealt with because all of 
the funding and all of the support for that plan is not going to hap- 
pen if we do not deal with this gridlock issue, this “analysis paral- 
ysis” as it is coined. 

Nobody is asking that these environmental laws be repealed. 
What we are asking is that they be made to work, that they go 
back to the original intent. The administrative appeals process — 
early in my career I spent 10 years working for the U.S. Forest 
Service, the last 12 years working for the industry. Throughout 
that entire time I have always felt the best thing we can do is get 
rid of the administrative appeal process because it has become 
abused in my opinion. It is an opportunity for people who do not 
like a decision, despite the fact that they have participated 
throughout the entire public process. 

And I think this example typifies my point. This is again the Or- 
egon Natural Resource Council’s appeal of the McCache vegetation 
project which was up in the central Oregon area. The McCache 
project was about 2-3 years in the NEPA process, public comment, 
draft documents out, public comment on those, and yet the appeal 
on this said the goals of reducing risk for firefighters and the pub- 
lic are inappropriate. They say that the McCache area is not very 
populated and you cannot realistically change fire behavior enough 
to make a difference for the firefighters. 

The point is that the McCache area, when that fire started by 
lightning strike, immediately they had to evacuate a youth summer 
camp. They then put two communities on notice. Black Butte 
Ranch as well as Camp Sherman. Within a 5-mile radius of the 
start of this fire, we had private industrial lands that had a tre- 
mendous amount of investment in them. We had two resorts, plus 
a full-blown community with 1,400 homes, all within a 5-mile ra- 
dius of this fire. So to me, when we see the appeal process being 
used or abused in this case to stop projects that are well inten- 
tioned, scientifically based, that have gone through the NEPA proc- 
ess, to me I think this is indicative of a system that is broken. 

Again, I repeat, with all of the money and the collaborative plans 
and all the efforts that we have put into this, if we cannot deal 
with this gridlock problem, we are not going to get anything done, 
and all the science in the world is going to be trumped. 

The last comment before I am out of time here, regarding the 
science I urge extreme caution in avoiding one-size-fits-all prescrip- 
tive direction. We have seen in eastern Oregon and eastern Wash- 
ington since 1993, have seen this 21-inch diameter limit and it has 
been problematic to the Agency in trying to get the work done on 
the ground because these professional land managers that are try- 
ing to do the right thing out there, when they have these types of 
arbitrary, politically correct forestry — as we sometimes refer to it, 
these restrictions placed on them — it ties their hands and makes 
it more difficult for them to do the job. 

Using the pictures that Representative Inslee had, what happens 
out there has to be based on the site-specific conditions and we 
cannot sit here in Washington nor can we sit in Portland, Oregon 
and say what they should be doing in upper northeast Oregon. It 
is the person that goes out on the ground and looks at the specifics 
and decides what needs to be done. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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[The prepared statement of Mr. Burley follows:] 

Statement of Charles H. Burley, President, Burley & Assoeiates, LLC for 
the American Forest Resource Council 

Executive Summary 

The forest health crisis facing our federal forests can no longer be ignored. There 
are 72 million acres of National Forest System land at high risk to catastrophic 
wildfire. Another 26 million acres are at high risk to insect infestation and disease. 
That is enough to burn a path from New York City to Los Angeles 62 miles wide. 
The total federal land area at risk to catastrophic wildfire is 190 million acres. 

Effective fire suppression and a passive forest management philosophy have cre- 
ated this monumental crisis. It is going to take scientifically based, active forest 
management to restore our forest’s health. 

Local land managers must he empowered to make decisions on forest health treat- 
ments based on site-specific conditions. In some cases they may recommend 
thinning and harvest, in some cases prescribed burning, and in other cases no treat- 
ment may be appropriate. The key to success is the local land managers who pos- 
sess the site-specific knowledge and expertise must have all the tools at their dis- 
posal to make these decisions. 

It took a long time — maybe one hundred years — to get into this forest health crisis 
and it is going to take us a long time and a great deal of funding to get out of it. 
Healthy forests don’t just happen and every day we delay makes the problem expo- 
nentially worse. Every day we delay management projects we increase the risk a 
new wildfire will be sparked or an insect infestation will occur, or a disease epi- 
demic will spread. 

The federal land management agencies are drowning in paperwork and red tape. 
The President has asked Congress and the Council on Environmental Quality to 
throw them a lifeline; restore common sense to the management of our federal 
lands. The application of NEPA and appeals must be brought back in line with the 
original intent — to prepare a detailed statement for major federal actions signifi- 
cantly affecting the quality of the human environment — instead of the unending 
planning and analysis process it’s become. 

Treating the unhealthy forests around homes and communities is important work 
and needs to be done to protect human life and property; however, most wildfires 
don’t start in these areas. They start in overgrown, unhealthy forests typically far 
from communities and rural residences. These fires destroy wildlife habitat, threat- 
en our drinking water, degrade air quality for hundreds of miles, and pose great 
risk to property and human life. 

Fire is a natural part of a healthy ecosystem and can be quite beneficial. The 
problem is our public forests are not healthy. Fires in these forests tend to burn 
hotter, faster, and larger than anything that occurs in nature. Healthy forests don’t 
just happen. We need to actively manage our forests, return them to healthy condi- 
tions, and then allow fire to be naturally reintroduced where and when it’s appro- 
priate. 


Testimony 

Good morning, Mr. Chairman. My name is Charles Burley and I am the president 
of Burley & Associates, LLC. My testimony today is on behalf of the American For- 
est Resource Council (AFRC). The AFRC represents about 80 forest product manu- 
facturers and forest landowners — from small, family-owned companies to large 
multi-national corporations — in twelve states west of the Great Lakes. AFRC’s mis- 
sion is to create a favorable operating environment for the forest products industry, 
ensure a reliable timber supply from public and private lands, and promote sustain- 
able management of forests by improving federal laws, regulations, policies and de- 
cisions that determine or influence the management of all lands. Nationally, the in- 
dustry has sales of over $195 billion annually and employs 1.6 million people. 

Over the past several years we have experienced record-breaking fire seasons. The 
2000 fire season, which until this year was the worst on record, generated signifi- 
cant interest in addressing the risks of wildfire. This led to the collaborative efforts 
of western governors, federal, state, local and Tribal governments and interested 
stakeholders, including the forest products industry, to develop the “Collahorative 
Approach for Reducing Wildland Fire Risks to Communities and the Environment: 
10-Year Comprehensive Strategy Implementation Plan”. The Secretaries of the In- 
terior and Agriculture adopted this plan on May 23. 
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This year we are again experiencing a record setting fire season. As of August 31, 
over 6.3 million acres have burned which is more than twice the 10-year average 
of 3.1 million acres. We’ve also, tragically, lost the lives of 20 firefighters and over 
a thousand structures, including homes. 

Communities throughout the West are impacted either directly or indirectly. Di- 
rect impacts include evacuations and structures lost. Indirect impacts include de- 
creased air quality and reduced tourism as we saw with Denver and Florence, Or- 
egon this year. 

There are numerous contemporary reports from the Government Accounting Of- 
fice, National Fire Protection Association, National Research Council, and other 
equally qualified bodies pointing out the increased risk of wildfires and their im- 
pacts to our nation’s forests and communities. I won’t belabor this by listing and 
citing all the reports and statistics. 

Suffice it to say that it’s become readily apparent that we have a major problem 
with the risk of wildfires across our country. These problems won’t go away and the 
sooner we address them the sooner forest health can be restored. Something must 
be done and done quickly. 

Actions taken must treat the problems and not the symptoms. The fundamental 
problem causing the increased risk of wildfire is the poor forest health and excessive 
fuel loads on our public lands. I cannot overemphasize the need for urgent, decisive, 
and direct action to treat these problems. 

The President’s Forest Health Initiative, which was released on August 22, out- 
lines the tools necessary to accomplish this. Some argue the President’s proposal is 
simply another excuse to log the public lands or to turn the key over to the industry. 
But there is evidence that proper management can help reduce the risk of wildfires. 

In a recent study of the fire hazards in Montana, it was reported that comprehen- 
sive, ecologically based prescriptions “achieves far greater hazard reduction imme- 
diately post-treatment, and is far less expensive to employ. It is also superior in 
terms of longevity and extent of effectiveness compared to the treatments with a 
singular focus on small-tree removal. ' 

Another report that looked at actual on-the-^ound management pre- and post- 
fire concluded that the “results unanimously indicate that treated stands experience 
lower fire severity than untreated stands that burn under similar weather and topo- 
graphic conditions. ^ 

So why aren’t we doing more? There’s this 800-pound gorilla on our back that For- 
est Service Chief Dale Bosworth calls the “analysis paralysis.” This analysis paral- 
ysis is the result of a patchwork of laws and regulations that has accumulated over 
the past few decades. The two that most directly affect the agency’s ability to get 
work done are NEPA and the administrative appeals process. 

NEPA 

A recent Forest Service internal study of NEPA^ had some very interesting re- 
sults. This analysis of NEPA used business and process workflow models to show 
the activities necessary to conduct project planning and comply with NEPA and 
other laws within the context of a timber sale. These results include: 

• Undue impacts in terms of time and costs during the planning phase of a 
project. 

• Considerable complexity caused by the exponential interactions among the laws 
that govern environmental analysis within project planning. 

• Potential for interruption in the project analysis/decision making process by 
other State and Federal agencies with environmental regulatory authority. 

• An intense level of detail (time & effort) has been introduced into the process, 
due to risk mitigation and burden of proof (as it relates to public comment). 

• Case law is often over interpreted and inconsistently applies, which can result 
in additional time and effort being expended. 

There are many detailed and technical comments on NEPA which I’d be happy 
to provide you if requested. I also wish to note the CEQ is looking at this problem 
with its NEPA Task Force. We applaud this effort and are submitting detailed com- 
ments on NEPA through that process. The bottom line is that the application of 
NEPA must be brought back in line with the original intent — to prepare a detailed 


^ Fiedler, Carl E., Charles E. Keegan III, et al, “A Strategic Assessment of Fire Hazard in 
Montana”, Report submitted to the Joint Fire Sciences Program, September 29, 2001. 

2 0mi, Philip, Erik Martinson, “Effects of Fuels Treatment on Wildfire Severity”, Western For- 
est Fire Research Center, Colorado State University, March 25, 2002. 

3 Internal Forest Service report, “Complexity of Laws Introduced in Project Planning”, USDA 
FS Inventory & Monitoring Institute, October 8, 2001. 
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statement for major federal actions significantly affecting the quality of the human 
environment — instead of the unending planning and analysis process it’s become. 

APPEALS 

The U.S. Forest Service is rather unique in that it is one of only a few, if not 
the only, federal agency that has an administrative appeals process. Prior to the en- 
actment of the Appeals Reform Act (Section 322 of Public Law 102-381, the Depart- 
ment of the Interior and Related Agencies Appropriations Act 1993), the appeals 
process had been the result of agency rulemaking. The passage of the Appeals Re- 
form Act marked the first time Congress legislated the appeals process. 

Like so many things in life, the appeals process was well intentioned when first 
instituted. Unfortunately, over time, it has become a process all too often abused 
by individuals and organizations that wish to delay or stop Forest Service activities 
from being implemented — this is particularly acute if the project involves harvesting 
trees. 

For example, a recent Forest Service internal report documents the fact that 48 
percent of mechanical treatment decisions for hazardous fuels were appealed in fis- 
cal year 2001 and 2002 (through June 27). 

The appeals process has become a formality or simply part of the agency doing 
business. Whenever the agency estimates the time to plan a project, it always allows 
for at least a 90-day appeal period. 

Appeals are problematic in that the timeline set aside for them is excessive given 
all other factors. In fact, most NEPA scoping and public comment periods are less 
than the time allowed to file an appeal. This is counter intuitive given the fact that 
most appellants have already participated in the process, are familiar with the de- 
tails and thus should require little time at the end to decide whether to appeal or 
not. 

But perhaps more importantly, the appeal period is increasingly being used to 
simply block or delay projects. Appellants also use the informal disposition provision 
to effect changes in the project at the exclusion of others that had participated in 
the process prior to the final decision. 

Solutions Needed 

The American Forest Resource Council supports the recently completed plan enti- 
tled “A Collaborative Approach for Reducing Wildland Fire Risks to Communities 
and the Environment: 10-Year Comprehensive Strategy Implementation Plan. 

This plan was the result of months of collaborative work by representatives of fed- 
eral, state, local and tribal governments and interested stakeholders. It clearly lays 
out the goals, specific action items, and performance measures to ensure our na- 
tion’s wildfire risks are being addressed appropriately. Being a collaborative plan, 
no party got everything they wanted. Nevertheless, with the broad base of support, 
we are confident the plan will be successful. 

One essential element for success in restoring forest health and reducing the risk 
of wildfire is adequate funding. It’s imperative that Congress familiarizes itself with 
this plan and funds it for success. The performance measures provide for monitoring 
both for outcomes and wise use of teixpayers’ dollars. 

It’s also important to point out that the plan, given it’s collaborative development, 
is a balance of differing points of views. Participants maintained the flexibility to 
ensure when decisions are made at the local level, the necessary tools are available 
to get the work done both effectively and efficiently. This includes active forest man- 
agement when and where it’s appropriate. 

There must be recognition that scientific forest management cannot be arbitrarily 
limited. To be truly effective, management must be free to utilize all the information 
and technology that’s available. One specific example here is the arbitrary 21-inch 
diameter limit in eastern Oregon and eastern Washington. Such one-size-fits-all, 
top-down prescriptive direction does more harm than good in the long run. 

Stewardship contracting authority is another means to help accomplish forest 
health restoration goals. This presents opportunities to treat areas otherwise not 
available under ordinary contracting methods. Stewardship contracting has the 
added benefit of supporting local communities and keeping receipts local where they 
can do the most good. 

More importantly, however, all the above changes won’t do any good if we don’t 
realize substantive, structural changes to the project planning process. Long-term 


■* “Factors Affecting Timely Mechanical Fuel Treatment Decisions” (July 2002) USDA Forest 
Service Internal Report 
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structural changes must occur if we want to have a reasonable, cost-effective process 
to meet the intent of NEPA yet get work done in a timely manner. 

Short-term we must realize immediate relief in the form of exemptions and “alter- 
native arrangements” as already allowed in the CEQ NEPA regulations. Exemptions 
may not be politically attractive but they are not without precedent. In a 1998 Re- 
port for Congress by the Congressional Research Service it was shown that “Con- 
gress has often enacted provisions that modify the application of [NEPA] or specify 
the extent of the documents that need be prepared in particular instances or con- 
texts.” This includes instances of exempting certain federal activities from NEPA 
compliance (vis-a-vis Senator Daschle’s recent language regarding the Black Hills 
National Forest), pronouncing certain analyses to be sufficient or adequate consider- 
ation under NEPA, and limiting the scope of NEPA analysis. 

We face an emergency crisis with the wildfires and immediate action is necessary. 
Without short-term relief from the process gridlock, we will in all likelihood be here 
again next year having this same conversation. 

Our national forests and other public lands are a treasure that must be carefully 
managed for the benefit of future generations as well as for today’s. I urge you to 
take the necessary action in support of the President’s Forest Health Initiative, pro- 
vide short-term relief from the gridlock, and institute structural changes to make 
the process more effective in the future. 

This concludes my testimony and I’d be glad to answer any questions you may 
have regarding this important issue. 

EXAMPLES OF GRIDLOCK 


McCache Vegetation Project 

Santiam Pass is a major highway corridor over the Cascades in Central Oregon. 
Much of the area in Santiam Pass is within the Northwest Forest Plan. About a 
decade ago the forest suffered an epidemic of spruce budworm resulting in ex- 
tremely high mortality of the dense stands of fir and spruce. Due to the early spot- 
ted owl lawsuits, the agency was enjoined from doing anything in the area despite 
the common knowledge that the area was at high risk of wildfire. This risk was par- 
ticularly acute given the proximity of the communities of Sisters, Black Butte 
Ranch, and Camp Sherman. After the injunctions were lifted and the Northwest 
Forest Plan was in place, the agency began planning restoration activities in the 
Santiam Pass area. 

One of these activities focused on the Cache Mountain area. The McCache Vegeta- 
tion Management Project decision notice was signed in October 2001. It said. 

This decision will guide the stewardship efforts in restoring the forests in 
this unique Late Successional Reserve. The project area was hit hard in the 
1990s by the spruce budworm, and over 1/3 of the forest stands have mod- 
erate to very high mortality. The decision addresses what type of actions 
the Forest Service will take to reduce the risk of losing important habitat 
for plants and animals and to restore forest health. Other important goals 
are to reduce fuels in order to lower the risk to people (local residents, visi- 
tors, and fire-fighters) from severe wildfire. The types of management ac- 
tions addressed in this decision include removing dead and dying trees and 
dense shrubs, thinning dense forest stands, and re-introducing low-intensity 
fires. These restoration activities would occur on about 5,000 acres of the 
15,000 acre project area.” (McCache Decision Notice, October 19, 2001) (em- 
phasis added) 

This project had gone through NEPA with all the obligatory public review and 
comment periods. Nevertheless, there were some environmental groups that did not 
like the final decision, despite their involvement throughout the process. Con- 
sequently they appealed the final decision in December 2001. 

One appeal, from the Oregon Natural Resource Council (ONRC), felt the objec- 
tives of reducing the risk of wildfire were inappropriate. In its appeal, ONRC stated: 
“The goal(s) of reducing risk for firefighters and the public are inappro- 
priate.” ,and 

“The McCache area is not very populated and you can’t realistically change 
fire behavior enough to make a difference for the firefighters. 

This ONRC appeal, and those of others, was denied in the early part of this year. 
Unfortunately, hy that time, it was too late to implement the project this past field 
season. As a result there was no vegetative management done on or in the vicinity 
of Cache Mountain as planned. 


5 “Statutory Modifications of the Application of NEPA”, CRS Report for Congress, 98-417A, 
May 1, 1998. 
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On July 23 this year around 5:30 p.m. lightening struck Cache Mountain and 
started a fire in the immediate vicinity of where treatments that had hee appealed 
were planned. Forest Service briefing materials on the fire had the following to say: 
Threatened resources: “Potential threat to Suttle Lake recreation complex 
1-2 miles north, Black Butte Resort (about 1300 homes) four miles east, 
Weyerhaeuser land and timber directly east, bald eagle and spotted owl 
habitat near Suttle Lake, and Santiam Wagon Road. 

Remarks: “Fire is actively burning in extreme dry heavy dead and downed 
fuels on the north side of Cache Mountain. Fuels on the east side of Cache 
Mountain are brush and bug-killed whitebark pine and fir. 

By July 29, the fire had grown to 4,200 acres. During the course of the fire, a 
church summer camp and Black Butte Ranch, a resort and residential development, 
had to be evacuated. By the time the fire was contained, it had burned two homes 
in Black Butte Ranch approximately 4-5 miles from where the fire started. In addi- 
tion, valuable resources on public land such as spotted owl habitat was lost, and 
an adjacent private forest landowner lost a large investment in its plantation. 

Now no one can say with certainty that had the McCache project been imple- 
mented there would have been no fire or it would not have grown to the size and 
cause the damage it did. But chances are pretty good that had the project been im- 
plemented, the fire could have been controlled sooner and the damage less severe. 

The other lesson that can be learned from this is that time is of the essence. Fires 
won’t wait for us. We have to get out in front and the NEPA and appeals processes 
are not conducive to effective and timely action. 

Little Canyon Mountain 

The Little Canyon Mountain is located in eastern Oregon and is typical of the 
problems associated with wildland-urban interfaces (WUIs). The mountain is owned 
and managed by the Bureau of Land Management (BLM). Because of its size and 
the lack of BLM resources in the immediate vicinity, the agency has an agreement 
with the Oregon Department of Forestry (ODF) to provide fire protection for the 
area. 

Nearly three years ago, a BLM employee who is familiar with the Little Canyon 
Mountain and a homeowner in the WUI, recognized the need for restoration and 
fuels reduction on the mountain. He prepared an EA that sat on his supervisor’s 
desk for two years despite cries from the communities to do something before dis- 
aster strikes. 

During this year’s fire season, there was renewed interest in implementing the 
EA that still has not been signed. When the BLM was asked why not, the response 
was they don’t want to be sued by the environmentalists. Instead, the BLM 
Prineville Office expressed its desire to collaborate with the environmentalists and 
others to develop a level of trust before anything is done on the mountain. 

In fairness to the BLM, they are doing some treatments strictly in the interface 
area but it’s questionable whether this will be effective in the event of a large fire 
on the mountain. The ODF recently visited the site and wrote BLM urging action. 
In its memo, the ODF states, “Many “green” trees show visible indicators of ongoing 
attack or severe stress that makes attack in the near future nearly certain. The 
standing dead fuels with retained needles will promote sustained crown fire runs 
with extreme rates of spread in the near term. Absent treatment, these fuels will 
convert to heavy down fuels that create different, but equally difficult, control prob- 
lems. Either condition is likely to lead to stand-replacement fires. The close prox- 
imity to populated areas also introduces high risk that such events will be commu- 
nity-replacement fires. 

Little Canyon Mountain highlights the problems federal agencies face with the 
constant threat of appeals and litigation from opponents of active forest manage- 
ment. As a consequence, public and private resources and properties are put at risk. 
In cases such as this delaying activities is inviting disaster. 

“Beschta Report” 

The “Beschta Report” typifies problems associated with the NEPA process. This 
report is a compilation of views by several scientists regarding resource issues to 
consider when planning for the salvage of fire-killed timber. There’s some question 
of the scientific robustness of the report and the degree to which it was peer re- 
viewed. But few would argue that the recommendations, which outline the factors 
to consider when planning salvage sales, are not without merit. 

However, the report exemplifies the issue of new information and how best to 
treat it. Some argue it’s not new information in that the recommendations are fac- 
tors normally considered anyway. Others argue that the report represents the best 
available science and the science supports the position of no salvage logging. 
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The first question is how does the agency evaluate the quality and validity of the 
information in the report? Is it truly science just because a scientist wrote it or is 
it just his opinion shared by others? 

The second question is how does the agency utilize the information in the report? 
In this case, when the report was first released, the Regional Forester issued a di- 
rective to the field saying they had to incorporate the report in all salvage sale envi- 
ronmental documents. Subsequent to this direction, when environmental documents 
were released and the “Beschta Report” was not found in the “four corners of the 
document”, i.e., the actual words “Beschta Report” and its recommendations weren’t 
physically found in the EA, then the EA was found by the courts to be inadequate. 

Early this year, after losing a court case, the Regional Forester issued another di- 
rective again stating the report must be mentioned in the environmental document. 
This only made the situation worse. The Regional Forester should have looked at 
the report and realized it’s not the source of information but the information itself 
that was relevant. That is a directive to ensure when salvage logging is planned, 
the environmental document should address certain factors such as sedimentation 
and soil compaction — factors in the Beschta Report and also factors that should be 
included nevertheless. 

This response gets the agency out of the box of having to find the words “Beschta 
Report” in the environmental document. It also gets away from having to respond 
in similar fashion when the next piece of new information is forthcoming. 


Mr. McInnis. Dr. Creal, you may proceed. 

STATEMENT OF DR. TIMOTHY H. CREAL, TESTIFYING ON BE- 
HALF OF THE FOREST COUNTIES PAYMENTS COMMITTEE, 

SUPERINTENDENT, CUSTER SCHOOL DISTRICT, SOUTH DA- 
KOTA 

Mr. Creal. Mr. Chairman, thank you for asking me to be here 
to speak today. 

My name is Tim Creal. I am superintendent of schools in the 
Custer School District in the Black Hills of South Dakota. Actually 
I am here today representing the Forest Counties Payments Com- 
mittee of which I am a member. The seven-member committee is 
comprised of four nonFederal members appointed by Congress, and 
three Federal members representing the Forest Service, the Bu- 
reau of Land Management, and the White House Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget. 

The committee was created by Congress to advise Congress on 
long-term solutions for making payments to States and counties 
where national forests and Revested Oregon and California Grant 
lands exist. The committee is to evaluate certain impacts to States 
and counties and make recommendations on policy and legislation. 
Recommendations are to be consistent with sustainable forestry. In 
addition to its responsibilities to Congress, the committee is char- 
tered as an advisory committee to the Secretary of Agriculture 
under Federal Advisory Committee Act guidelines. 

The Forest Counties Payments Committee has conducted an ex- 
tensive public comment effort to understand the issues affecting 
many of the 772 counties, parishes, and communities where public 
lands exist. 

The committee held listening sessions in many regions of the 
country. These were all announced in the Federal Register. Sites 
include Portland, Oregon; Pendleton, Oregon; Boise, Idaho; Albu- 
querque, New Mexico; Jackson, Mississippi; Tallahassee, Florida; 
Reno, Nevada; Rapid City, South Dakota; Washington, D.C., and 
we still have one listening session to do in Rhineland, Wisconsin. 
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All comments made by the public and elected officials were docu- 
mented by a court reporter and they are part of the official record 
and are on the Committee’s website. A summary of these issues 
from the listening session and alternatives for future payments was 
included in an interim report of which this is the document that 
was recently submitted to Congress. 

Members of the Committee met in August to begin developing 
recommendations for future payment options. During this meeting, 
the Committee discussed the need to make a recommendation to 
Congress regarding an issue the public raised at several, almost 
all, if not all of our listening sessions. 

The current Forest Service appeal regulation governing decisions 
on projects has created a tremendous amount of frustration among 
people who try to work with the Agency collaboratively. This is all 
people. Many of these citizens depend on timely decisions that af- 
fect their communities, and they are concerned about solving forest 
health problems. The work they do together and with the Agency 
can be undone by someone who did not make an effort to find solu- 
tions for addressing forest management issues. 

Based on what it heard, the Committee felt it was important to 
make a recommendation to Congress now, rather than wait until 
a report on the payment options is submitted early next year at the 
end of the 18-month timeframe. That recommendation was recently 
submitted to the six Committees in Congress who had jurisdiction 
over our work. 

The recommendation includes two parts. The first is to repeal the 
statutory language that requires the Forest Service to have an ap- 
peals process for projects implementing resource management 
plans. The Forest Service should then review their current regula- 
tion at 36 CFR 215 and propose needed changes. When the Organic 
Act was passed in 1897, Congress recognized it could not develop 
regulations that would adequately address the unique biologic and 
social differences of the forest reserves. As a result, it vested au- 
thority in the Secretary to develop appropriate regulations for the 
management of these lands. 

The full authority to create and manage an administrative ap- 
peals process needs to be returned to the Secretary. The Committee 
stopped short of suggesting any specific changes to the appeal regu- 
lation. These decisions should be made as part of a review process 
in developing a new regulation with public comment and discus- 
sions in Congress. 

The terrible effects from wildfires this year have caught the at- 
tention of the American public. Congress, and the President. As we 
stated in our earlier letter, a bias for action is needed. The Forest 
Counties Payment Committee recommends that Congress provide 
language to exempt from appeal, salvage and restoration activities 
from wildfires occurring in 2002. This would provide the Forest 
Service time to review the current appeal regulation and determine 
what changes are needed under these circumstances. 

Mr. Chairman, our Committee members are aware that different 
ideas exist for managing public lands. It is clear to us, having lis- 
tened to people from many parts of the country, that they do not 
object to reasonable laws and regulations for these lands. However, 
they have told us that some of those laws and regulations are not 
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working well. The Forest Service appeal regulation is one of the 
biggest concerns the Committee heard about. 

Mr. Chairman, that concludes my remarks. I would be happy to 
answer any questions. 

Mr. McInnis. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Creal follows:] 

Statement of Dr. Timothy H. Creal, Superintendent, Custer School District, 

Custer, South Dakota, Representing Forest Counties Payments Com- 
mittee, an Advisory Committee to Congress 

Mr. Chairman and members of the Committee, thank you for inviting me to speak 
to you today. I am Tim Creal, Superintendent of Schools for the Custer School Dis- 
trict in South Dakota. I am here today representing the Forest Counties Payments 
Committee of which I am a member. The seven-member Committee is comprised of 
four non-federal members appointed by Congress, and three federal members rep- 
resenting the Forest Service, the Bureau of Land Management, and the White 
House Office of Management and Budget. The Committee was created by Congress 
to advise it on long-term solutions for making payments to states and counties 
where National Forests and Revested Oregon and California Grant lands exist. The 
Committee is to evaluate certain impacts to states and counties, and to make rec- 
ommendations on policy and legislation. Recommendations are to be consistent with 
sustainable forestry. In addition to its responsibilities to Congress, the Committee 
is chartered as an Advisory Committee to the Secretary of Agriculture under Fed- 
eral Advisory Committee Act guidelines. 

The Forest Counties Payments Committee has conducted an extensive public com- 
ment effort to understand issues affecting many of the 772 counties, parishes, and 
communities where these public lands exist. Listening sessions were held in many 
regions of the Country and announced in the Federal Register. All comments made 
by the public and elected officials were documented by a court reporter, and are part 
of the official record. A summary of issues from these listening sessions and alter- 
natives for future payments was included in an Interim Report recently submitted 
to Congress. 

Members of the Committee met in August to begin developing recommendations 
for future payment options. During this meeting the Committee discussed the need 
to make a recommendation to Congress regarding an issue the public raised at sev- 
eral listening sessions. 

The current Forest Service Appeal Regulation governing decisions on projects has 
created a tremendous amount of frustration among people who try to work with the 
Agency collaboratively. Many of these citizens depend on timely decisions that affect 
their communities, and they are concerned about solving forest health problems. 
The work they do together, and with the Agency, can be un-done by someone who 
did not make the effort to find solutions for addressing forest management issues. 
Based on what it heard, the Committee felt it was important to make a rec- 
ommendation to Congress now, rather than wait until a report on payment options 
is submitted early next year. That recommendation was recently submitted to the 
six Committees in Congress who have jurisdiction over our work. 

Our recommendation includes two parts. The first is to repeal the statutory lan- 
guage that requires the Forest Service to have an appeals process for projects imple- 
menting resource management plans. The Forest Service should then review their 
current regulation at 36 CFR 215, and propose needed changes. When the Organic 
Act was passed in 1897, Congress recognized it could not develop regulations that 
would adequately address the unique biologic and social differences of the forest re- 
serves. As a result, it vested authority in the Secretary to develop appropriate regu- 
lations for the management of those lands. The full authority to create and manage 
an administrative appeals process needs to be returned to the Secretary. 

The Committee stopped short of suggesting specific changes to the Appeal Regula- 
tion. Those decisions should be made as a part of reviewing and developing a new 
regulation, with public comment and discussions with Congress. 

The terrible effects from wildfires this year have caught the attention of the 
American public. Congress, and the President. As we stated in our letter, a bias for 
action is needed. The Forest Counties Payments Committee recommends that Con- 
gress provide language to exempt from appeal, salvage and restoration activities 
From wildfires occurring in 2002. This would provide the Forest Service time to re- 
view the current Appeal Regulation, and determine what changes are needed under 
these circumstances. Mr. Chairman, our Committee members are aware that dif- 
ferent ideas exist for managing the public lands. It is clear to us having listened 
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to people in many parts of the Country, that they don’t object to reasonable laws 
and regulations for these lands. However, they have told us that some of those laws 
and regulations are not working well. The Forest Service Appeal Regulation is one 
of the biggest concerns we heard about. 

Mr. Chairman, that concludes my remarks. I would be happy to answer any ques- 
tions you, or members of the Committee may have. 


Mr. McInnis. Our next witness is Mr. Calahan. 

STATEMENT OF DAVID CALAHAN, RETIRED FIREFIGHTER 

Mr. Calahan. Mr. Chairman, members of the Committee, thank 
you for your invitation to testify today. My name is David Calahan. 
I was born and raised in Oregon, a son of a timber faller. My first 
job out of high school was working in the woods as a choker setter. 
For 30 years I have lived in the wildland interface of southern Or- 
egon. My home is located in the Applegate Valley which is west of 
Medford. I am on 80 acres of land, surrounded on three sides by 
6,300 acres of BLM land. I retired from the Medford Fire Depart- 
ment in November 1999. The Medford Fire Department also pro- 
tects the rural area around Medford, so firefighters are trained in 
wildland fires and work closely with all of the local fire agencies. 

I would like to advise anyone in the rural area as to how best 
to make their homes less likely to be lost to a forest fire. I am not 
opposed to logging or thinning, and I do both on my properties. 

In 2001 I helped defend homes threatened by the Quartz fire. 
This summer I worked as a volunteer on the Squires fire which 
started 3 miles from my home. Within a few hours of the fire’s igni- 
tion, I was on the scene defending an absentee friend’s buildings, 
and I continued for another 4 days monitoring hot spots. This is 
the fire that burned the tree stands recently visited by President 
Bush. I have observed firsthand the burned landscape, having 
taken multiple hikes through much of the fire area to learn what 
really happened on the ground. Once again I was shown that forest 
fires burn in a mosaic pattern, burning hot in some areas, cooler 
in others, and sometimes it only underburns or the fire skips areas 
completely. 

During the President’s visit, the press and the public were shown 
very unrepresentative and misleading pictures of how the Squires 
fire burned in relationship to thinning. There are a number of 
areas burned by the Squires fire where thinning had recently been 
done on BLM lands, and yet overall the tree sustained severe mor- 
tality. The photos submitted were taken in the Squires fire area 
which show areas burnt with quite the opposite effect. These are 
stands that BLM had thinned which burned quite severely. Photos 
1 through 3 show recently thinned stands where very little will 
survive. These photos demonstrate thinning may help reduce a 
fire’s severity if the weather conditions are working for you. But 
when weather turns against you, thinned areas can suffer even 
more than untouched areas. These photos show where thinning, de- 
scribed as fuel reduction, took place and there were large stumps 
where mature trees were cut, trees that are the most fire resistant. 

One of the downsides of thinning is it lets in more sun and wind 
that dries out the forest, making it potentially even more prone to 
severe fire. In the same canyon were places that BLM had not yet 
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thinned. There are many places in the Squires fire that had beau- 
tiful burns, where the fire burned cool and stayed on the ground. 

Photos 4, 5 and 6 show a stand BLM plans to thin soon, but at 
the time of the fire was untouched. Trees planned for removal are 
marked with the blue paint. The trees in these photos are still 
healthy. 

The effect of this burn was to do exactly what we want fire to 
do, a nice beneficial underburn. The aftermath of the Squires fire 
shows multiple factors at work to create a mosaic burn pattern. 
The untreated, heavily burned stand shown by President Bush and 
the press illustrates only one part of this. This was an area above 
the private land logged by Boise Cascade. Boise’s land is 200 acres 
and was completely stripped of its commercial timber approxi- 
mately 4 years ago and left covered with logging slash and small 
conifer trees. When the fire came through this industrial logged 
area, it burned very hot. The fire came out of this private land and 
traveled a short distance through BLM land to reach the ridge 
viewed by President Bush. Most of this area of the ridge burnt se- 
verely, whether thinned or not. As the fire crested over the ridge, 
it became less severe due to burning downhill. 

This can explain the area President Bush also visited, showing 
a stand of trees thinned by BLM and had burned less intensely. In 
any fire, you will get many different kinds of burns, which is most- 
ly determined by weather and terrain. Fuel density is many times 
overruled by weather and terrain. The point is, individual stands 
cannot be used as an example of how fire will treat a certain area 
in the future. There are simply too many factors, of which fuel den- 
sity is only one and sometimes a small one. My experience and ob- 
servation in fighting forest fires have convinced me that logging of 
the larger, mature trees can lead to fires burning much hotter. 

As I saw repeatedly in the Squires fire, some areas thinned by 
BLM burned much hotter and did more damage to the remaining 
trees and soil when compared to areas that had not been touched. 
I would like to get the message across that most fire in the forest, 
when it is not threatening someone’s house, is a good thing. We 
know that we got into this high fuels situation by denying fire, and 
in the more remote areas by changing our approach to fire is the 
only way we are going to get out of it. We also need to be willing 
to spend the necessary money to do the rural interface thinning. 
We need to remove the premise that logging mature trees is an ac- 
ceptable way to pay for thinning. 

We cannot log ourselves out of this problem. Logging practices 
and the building of more new roads contribute to the fire problem. 
The act of logging makes a firefighter’s job far more hazardous due 
to the slash created once a tree is felled. Thinning has a role, but 
from the moment a tree hits the ground, the fuel increases and it 
can only return to nearly the level it was before the trees fall with 
intense management through prescribed burns or hand piling and 
burning the ground fuels. 

In the year or two before that can be accomplished, we have in- 
creased the ground fuel loading by 3 to 15 tons per acre, and with- 
in a decade you need to return to think again as Mother Nature 
will fill those open spaces created between the remaining trees 
with lots of brush. We need to protect people and homes from the 
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risk of fire through community protection projects which focus first 
on the wildland interface. Thinning the forest will not solve fire 
problems. 

I will be happy to answer any questions. Again, thank you for 
inviting me. 

Mr. McInnis. Mr. Calahan, I think your remarks appropriately 
should include not just the house but the watershed situation and 
wildlife areas as well. 

Mr. Calahan. I agree. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Calahan follows:] 

Statement of David Calahan, Retired Firefighter 

Mr. Chairman, Ranking Member Inslee, Members of the Committee: Thank you 
for your invitation to testify today. 

My name is David Calahan. I was born and raised in Oregon, a son of a timber 
faller. My first job out of high school was working in the woods as a choker setter. 
For 30 years I have lived in the wildland interface of southern Oregon. My home 
is located in the Applegate Valley, which is west of Medford, on 80 acres of land 
bordered on three sides by 6300 acres of Bureau of Land Management land. I re- 
tired from the Medford Fire Department in November, 1999. The Medford Fire De- 
partment also protects the rural area around Medford, so firefighters are trained in 
wildland fires and work closely with all the local fire agencies. I continue to work 
on the thinning of small fuels around my property and I love to advise anyone in 
the rural area as how best to make their home less likely to be lost to a forest fire. 
I am not opposed to thinning or logging and I do both on my own properties. 

In 2001 1 helped defend homes threatened by the Quartz fire. This summer I 
worked as a volunteer on the Squires Fire, which started just 3 miles from my 
home. Within a few hours of the fire’s ignition I was on the scene defending an ab- 
sentee friend’s buildings (house, shop and new barn), and I continued another four 
days of monitoring hot spots. This is the fire that burned the tree stands recently 
visited by President Bush. I have observed first hand the burned landscape, having 
taken multiple hikes through much of the fire area to learn what really happened 
on the ground. Once again I was shown that forest fires burn in a mosaic pattern, 
burning hot in some areas, cooler in others and sometimes it only underburns or 
the fire skips areas completely. 

During the President’s visit, the press and the public were shown very unrepre- 
sentative and misleading pictures of how the Squires Fire burned in relation to 
thinning and other treatment of the land. Attached are photos that will show areas 
burnt with quite the opposite effect. 

There are a number of areas burnt by the Squires Fire where thinning had re- 
cently been done on BLM lands and yet overall the trees sustained severe mortality. 
As the attached photos illustrate (all taken in areas burned in the Squires Fire), 
stands that the BLM had thinned sometimes burned quite severely. Photos no. 1, 
2, & 3 show recently thinned stands, and you will see that the fire burned up into 
the trees’ crowns, scorching them far up the trunks, killing the needles (most of the 
needles on the trees in these photos are missing or brown) and the tree. These 
photos demonstrate thinning may help reduce a fire’s severity if the weather condi- 
tions are working for you. But when the climate/weather turns against you, thinned 
areas can suffer even more than untouched areas. 

You can also see from these photos where thinning (described as fuel reduction) 
took place there are large stumps where mature trees were cut, trees that are the 
most fire resistant. One of the downsides of thinning is it lets in more sun and wind 
that dries out the forest making it potentially even more prone to severe fire. 

In the same canyon were places that BLM had not yet thinned. One such area 
I saw was about 60 acres that had a beautiful burn where the fire stayed on the 
ground and only scorched the trees when it got to the very top of the hill. Photos 
no. 4, 5 & 6 show stands BLM plans to thin soon but at the time of the fire was 
untouched. Trees planned for removal are marked with blue paint. This stand and 
other untouched areas in riparian zones burned cool and the trees remain healthy. 
The trees in these photos are not scorched high up and the forest canopy is mostly 
undamaged. The effect of this burn has been to do just what we want fire to do, 
a nice beneficial underburn. Over time, some of the scorched small trees will die 
from the effects of fire and/or lack of light, reducing the stand density and leaving 
the strongest, largest trees to withstand future fires as they withstood the Squires 
Fire. 
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The aftermath of the Squire’s Fire shows multiple factors at work to create the 
mosaic burn pattern. The untreated, heavily burned stand shown by President Bush 
and the press illustrates only one part of this. This was an area above private land 
logged by Boise Cascade. Boise’s land (200 acres) was completely stripped of its com- 
mercial timber approximately four years ago and left covered with logging slash and 
small conifer trees. When tbe fire came through this industrially logged area cov- 
ered with logging slash it burned very hot. The fire came out of this private land 
and traveled a short distance through BLM land to reach the ridge viewed by Presi- 
dent Bush. Most of this area of the ridge burnt severely whether thinned or not. 
As the fire crested over the ridge it became less severe due to terrain burning down- 
hill. This can explain the area President Bush also visited showing a stand of trees 
that had been thinned by BLM and had burned less intensely. In any fire you get 
many different kinds of burns, which is mostly determined by climate/weather 
(wind, humidity, inversion layers, etc.) and terrain. Fuel density is a factor which 
is many times overruled by climate and terrain. The point is, individual stands can- 
not be used as an example of how a fire will treat a certain area in the future. There 
are simply too many factors of which fuel density is only one. 

The Squires Fire also illustrates problems with the ‘defensible fuel profile zones,’ 
or shaded fuel breaks located on ridges that federal land management agencies have 
started to favor recently. This is a wide strip on each side of a ridgetop with very 
few trees left standing. The DFPZ on the northern flank of the Squires fire failed 
to stop the fire and a number of the few trees left after the treatment were killed. 

My experience and observations fighting forest fires in the wildland-urban inter- 
face have convinced me that logging of larger, mature trees in the backcountry can 
lead to fires burning much “hotter,” which is very damaging to the health of the 
forest. As I saw repeatedly in the Squires Fire, some areas thinned by BLM (where 
they cut down larger and mature trees), burned much hotter and did more damage 
to the remaining trees and the soil when compared to areas that had not been 
touched 

I would like to get the message across that most fire in the forest, when it isn’t 
threatening someone’s house, is a good thing. We know that we got into this high 
fuels situation by den3dng fire and, in much of these more remote areas, changing 
our approach to fire is the only way we will get out of it. 

We also need to be willing to spend the necessary money to do wildland interface 
thinning. We need to remove the premise that logging mature trees is an acceptable 
way to pay for the thinning. We cannot log ourselves out of this problem. Logging 
practices and the building of more new roads contribute to the fire problem. This 
is partly because of opening up the forest to sun and wind, as I discussed above. 
Partly, too, the act of logging makes fire problems bigger and a firefighter’s job far 
more hazardous due to the slash created once a tree is felled. Thinning has a role, 
but from the moment a tree hits the ground the fuel increases and it can only re- 
turn to nearly the level it was before the tree’s fall with intense management 
through prescribed burns or hand piling and burning the ground fuels. In the year 
or two before that can be accomplished, we have increased the ground fuel loading 
by 3 to 16 tons per acre (figures supplied by the BLM). And within a decade or less 
you need to return to thin again, as Mother Nature will fill those open spaces cre- 
ated between the remaining trees with lots of brush. 

I believe we need to protect people and homes from the risks of fire through gen- 
uine community projects which focus first and foremost on protecting homes in the 
wildland interface. As my inspection of the Squires Fire area and the attached 
photos show, thinning the forest does not reliably solve fire problems. 

Thank you again for the opportunity to testify today. I would be happy to answer 
any questions you might have at this time. 


[Attachments to Mr. Calahan’s statement follow:] 
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Mr. McInnis. Mr. Schulke. 

STATEMENT OF TODD SCHULKE, FOREST POLICY DIRECTOR, 
CENTER FOR BIOLOGICAL DIVERSITY 

Mr. Schulke. My name is Todd Schulke. I am a forest policy di- 
rector for the Center for Biological Diversity. I sit on the Arizona 
Governor Jane Hull’s Fire Forest Health Advisory Committee, Sen- 
ator Bingaman’s Collaborative Forest Restoration Program Advi- 
sory Committee, and the Southern New Mexico National Fire Plan 
Implementation Team. 

Based on my experience and the Center’s research, we believe 
that the bills that are being considered will actually make the 
problems worse and will certainly increase public controversy on 
this issue. Much has been made about fuels reduction projects 
being blocked by conservationists. The truth has been shown by 
various reports, including the Southwest Fuels report that I pro- 
vided you. When one sifts through the rhetoric, it becomes obvious 
that the vast majority of all fuels treatments go unchallenged. 

Eleven timber sales that were challenged in Region 3 that 
showed up on Mark Rey’s list that claimed 48 percent of all me- 
chanical fuel treatments were challenged. The Center appealed 
seven of these. Each included destructive salvage logging, logging 
of mature and old-growth trees, and/or drastic overstory removal. 
A current analysis of the NEPA docket in Region 3 showed a total 
of 244 thinning, burning and logging projects. Of these 244, 10 are 
controversial, less than 3 percent. 

Mr. Schulke. This site-specific analysis corroborates the GAO 
report that showed the vast majority of fuels projects are not chal- 
lenged. 

There are obviously disagreements about logging large trees. To 
illustrate this, I will discuss a few projects in detail. 

The Sheep Basin project on the Gila National Forest emerged 
from the early collaborative planning process that was initiated by 
local conservationists and supported by Senator Bingaman. After 
years of dialog, an agreement was reached. Conservationists and 
locals agreed that there should be a diameter cap to stop logging 
of large trees. However, the Gila National Forest disregarded this 
agreement, and the project was repealed. 

The regional forester upheld that appeal because there was not 
a cumulative effects analysis done. This illustrates the value of cit- 
izen involvement in oversight of environmental analysis. 

Another relevant example of a project that was challenged is the 
Baca Timber Sale in the recent Rodeo fire in Arizona. Ninety-five 
percent of the trees in this area were below 12 inches. The Forest 
Service wanted to log over 25 percent of the volume in large trees. 

The Rodeo fire began on the heavily logged White Mountain 
Apache Reservation, but the Baca sale only covered 2 percent of 
the area. It is really impossible to say that this challenge resulted 
in or played a signature role in the Rodeo fire. 

The Center’s challenge of this timber sale has received a lot of 
attention, but the fact of the matter is the Forest Service and the 
local community approached us and asked us to release 1,300 acres 
for community protection treatments. We readily agreed, and after 
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2 years the thinning was not done even though there was not legal 
constraint to doing so. 

In Ashland, Oregon, the Ashland Watershed Protection Project 
was initiated after a timber sale was proposed that would cut four- 
million-board-feet trees as large as three feet in diameter. The com- 
munity of Ashland was concerned about the logging, and an alli- 
ance formed that developed an alternative for the final EIS, and 
this alternative was chosen. 

These examples show that appeals are often — often improve 
projects, the projects can be implemented in a timely manner, and 
the forest protection laws are also implemented. 

The scientific basis for supporting the above action is a clear un- 
derstanding that focusing fuels reduction near communities is the 
most effective and efficient way to protect communities. 

There is also growing agreement on the need to thin small trees 
to get fire back into forests. Consider the quotes in front of you in 
my testimony. I will read a couple: 

Fuel treatments that reduce basal area density from above, i.e., 
removal of the largest stems, will be ineffective within the context 
of fire management. That is from Omi and Martinson at Colorado 
state. 

Clearing underbrush and dense thickets of smaller-diameter 
trees through prescribed burns is more effective at preventing cata- 
strophic fires than cutting down more fire-resistant trees. Dr. Tom 
Swetnam, for the University of Arizona. 

The Center for Biological Diversity recently completed a report 
that analyzed the stand structure in all the forests in the West and 
showed that 90 percent of all the trees in the West are below 12 
inches. They are small. 

In restoration efforts, it is also critical to recognize differences in 
forest types. In a recent oped. Secretaries Norton and Veneman as- 
serted that forests in the West historically had 25 trees per acre. 
So much for taking things forest by forest. This information is just 
not true. The forests of the West varied dramatically and still do. 

It will take several years to complete effective fuels reduction in 
areas near communities. During this time we should be imple- 
menting pilot forest restoration projects to learn more about how 
to do this right. 

Recently, a coalition of environmental groups developed a pro- 
posal that would again focus most of the energy on protecting 
homes and communities and thinning small trees to reintroduce 
fire back into the back country. 

In closing, I would like to say it is a waste of time to continue 
the argument over ecologically destructive and scientifically 
unsupportable timber sales that log large trees. There is a tremen- 
dous amount of work to be done in areas where there is strong sci- 
entific agreement and social support. All the parties involved in 
these complex and challenging issues need to begin working to- 
gether in this emerging zone of agreement and get on the job with 
protecting communities from fire. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Schulke follows:] 
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Statement of Todd Sehulke, Forest Poliey Director, Center for Biological 

Diversity 

My name is Todd Sehulke. I’m the forest policy director for the Center for Biologi- 
cal Diversity. I sit on Arizona Governor Jane Hull’s Fire and Forest Health Advisory 
Committee, Senator Bingaman’s Collaborative Forest Restoration Program Advisory 
Committee and the Southern New Mexico National Fire Plan Implementation Team. 
I also live with my wife and 2 young sons in a fire prone ponderosa pine forest on 
the Gila National Forest in southwestern New Mexico. 

Based on my experience and the Center’s research on community protection and 
forest restoration, we believe that the bills being considered by this committee will 
not contribute to fire risk reduction or the protection of communities. These pro- 
posals may actually make fires worse in some cases and will certainly increase pub- 
lic controversy. 

I will discuss the following points: 

1. Timber sale challenges do not get in the way of legitimate fuels reduc- 
tion; 

2. The reasons timber sales are appealed; 

3. How the appeals process has helped improve some fire projects; 

4. Community Protection and Forest Restoration Science 

5. Recommendations for an ecologically sound fire policy. 

Timber Sale Challenges 

Much has been made about fuels reduction projects being blocked by conservation 
challenges. The truth of the matter has been shown by the various reports including 
the GAO report, Mark Rey’s report, and the Southwest Fuels Reduction report that 

I provided. 

When one sifts through the rhetoric about who challenged what projects it be- 
comes obvious that the vast majority of all fuels reduction, such as wildland urban 
interface work and prescribed burning have gone unchallenged even though vir- 
tually all of these projects are eli^ble for litigation. The large numbers of projects 
approved under categorical exclusions get through this NEPA shortcut (and other 
efficient analyses) precisely because generally all parties agree these fuels reduction 
efforts are not controversial. The trend here is obvious, timber sales that log large 
trees get challenged — leritimate fuels reduction projects do not. 

Eleven timber sales that were challenged in Region 3 showed up on Mark Rey’s 
list that claimed 48% (155) of all mechanical fuel treatments were challenged na- 
tionwide. The Center for Biological Diversity was the appellant on seven of these 

II projects. The projects challenged by the Center all include destructive salvage 
logging, logging of mature and old growth trees, and/or drastic overstory removal. 

An analysis of current projects on the NEPA docket in Region 3 showed a total 
of 244 thinning, burning, and logging projects. Of these 244 projects, 10 (less than 
3%) are currently either being challenged or under consideration for challenge 
(pending alternative chosen in decision). Again, each of these 10 projects includes 
destructive salvage logging, logging of mature and old growth trees, and/or drastic 
overstory removal. 

This site-specific analysis corroborates the GAO report showing a vast majority 
of fuels projects are not challenged. It also casts doubt on the percentages shown 
in the Rey report that neglected to consider non-controversial thinning and burning, 
as did the other 2 reports. 

Projects Appealed by Conservation Groups 

There are obviously deep disagreements concerning logging of mature and old 
growth trees, particularly in the backcountry far away from homes. Some of these 
conflicts are outlined in 2 reports that you have (Southwest Logging report, Amer- 
ican Lands Alliance Fuels Reduction report). To further illustrate the issues I’ll dis- 
cuss a few projects in more detail. 

On the Gila National Forest the Sheep Basin “Restoration” Project illustrates the 
basic disagreement that keeps us from moving beyond debate and to focusing our 
efforts into action. The Sheep Basin project emerged from an early collaborative wa- 
tershed planning process that was initiated by local conservationists and supported 
by Senator Bingaman. The watershed chosen is in Catron County, N.M. — a nation- 
ally known hotbed of environmental conflict. The idea was to move beyond this con- 
flict to watershed restoration that benefited all stakeholders. 

After years of dialogue an agreement was reached. A several thousand-acre 
project was identified for thinning and other restoration activities. Conservation 
groups and the Catron County Citizen’s Group (interested in utilization of restora- 
tion by-products) agreed that the project should proceed with a diameter cap lim- 
iting logging of large trees. 
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However the Gila National Forest disregarded the agreement by choosing an al- 
ternative that will log large trees, though over 90% of the trees in the area are 
below 12” and all other parties agreed there were alternatives to logging big trees 
that would meet both ecological and economic objectives. 

The decision to log large trees (in this case healthy trees up to 35” more than 20 
miles from the nearest community) resulted in an appeal. By ignoring this unusual 
agreement the Forest Service chose controversy over cooperation. 

The Regional Forester upheld the appeal because essentially no cumulative effects 
analysis had been done. This decision is typical of appeals — in every positive appeal 
decision, the Forest Service finds itself in violation of the law and sends the project 
back to the individual forest for further analysis. 

Conservation groups had been warning the Gila for several years that they need- 
ed to address cumulative effects, as the Forest Service plans to log approximately 
90 million board feet off 60 million contiguous acres in a single watershed. This suc- 
cessful appeal, that caused the logging plan to be sent back to the forest so cumu- 
lative effects could be analyzed, illustrates the value of citizen involvement in over- 
sight of environmental analysis processes. 

Another relevant example of a project that was challenged is the Baca Timber 
Sale, on the edge of the recent Rodeo fire in N. Arizona. This sale was proposed 
in an area where 95% of all trees were below 12”. But the Forest Service wanted 
to log over 25% of the volume from trees over 16”. This same area has also recently 
been logged under the Jersey Horse Timber sale. Further, the Sitgreaves National 
Forest is the most heavily logged forest in the Southwest. The Rodeo fire burn area 
alone contains over 2100 miles of logging roads. (See Baca Timber Sale Fact Sheet) 

The Rodeo Fire began on the heavily logged White Mt. Apache Reservation with 
reservation land accounting for over 50% of the total fire area. The Baca Timber 
Sale covered only 2% of the Rodeo fire area and burned toward the end of the fire. 
It’s impossible to say that the challenge to the Baca sale played a significant role 
in the Rodeo Fire saga. The bottom line is logging proved to be ineffective in stop- 
ping the Rodeo fire, especially during the 100-year drought conditions. 

The Center’s challenge of this timber sale has received a tremendous amount of 
criticism (it was highlighted in President Bush’s Healthy Forest initiative as an ex- 
ample of analysis paralysis). But the truth of the matter is that twice the Forest 
Service and the community of Forest Lakes requested release of areas for commu- 
nity protection treatments. We readily agreed both times to fuels reduction on over 
1300 acres. Though the second release of 1000 acres was agreed to in November of 
2000, the Forest Service had not implemented the thinning project even though 
there were no legal constraints to doing so. 

In the case of the Rodeo fire it would have made much more sense to implement 
aggressive home protection treatments near communities rather than last ditch ef- 
forts in the face of a drought driven fire. The residents that lost their homes and 
those that lived in fear that it would happen to them, would have been much better 
served if the Forest Service had focused on protecting their homes proactively rather 
than trying to push through another timber sale. 

The Ashland Watershed Protection Project is an example of public involvement 
improving agency decision-making. Initially, the Ashland Watershed Protection 
Project was named the HazRed Timber Sale Project, a four-million-board-foot timber 
sale that would have logged trees as large as three feet in diameter. 

The community of Ashland was concerned about the proposed logging, and several 
groups and individuals appealed the project. As a result, a diverse group of resi- 
dents formed the “Ashland Watershed Stewardship Alliance,” which met twice a 
week for six months. The Alliance included representatives from the mayor’s office, 
small- business owners, forest workers, members of the Society for American For- 
esters, environmental groups, and other concerned citizens. 

During the public comment period the Alliance produced a proposal that became 
the basis for the development of a new alternative that was included in the Final 
Environmental Impact Statement. A modified version of this alternative was ap- 
proved by the agency as the Ashland Watershed Protection Project. 

Implementation of the project began in 2001 and will continue for several years. 
Treatments include the following: 

• Treatment of 10 percent of Ashland’s municipal watershed. It reduces fuels on 
national forest lands using manual treatments (e.g. brush cutting, pile and 
swamper burning) directly within the Wildland Urban Interface (WUI) zone and 
in areas within the interior proposed for prescribed understory burning. 

• Prescribed under burning in area-wide treatments in suitable and manually pre- 
treated areas and fuel break maintenance are also taking place. 

• The project does allow for some overstory tree removal, but a 17-inch diameter 
cap has been imposed on trees marked for removal. Trees 17 inches or greater 
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in diameter in southern Oregon are typically considered late successional and 
have developed resistance to fire. 

These projects illustrate various aspects of the issues surrounding timber sale 
challenges. These examples show that following appeals projects are often improved, 
often get implemented in a timely manner (with community support), and ensure 
that forest protection laws are being implemented. 

Community Protection and Forest Restoration Science 

The scientific basis supporting the actions mentioned above is the clear under- 
standing that focusing fuels reduction on areas near communities is the most effec- 
tive and efficient method to saving homes and lives. The best available science 
shows treatment of an area of up to one-quarter mile is justifiable for home protec- 
tion, fire fighter safety, and other community values. (CBD WUI paper). The area 
beyond one-quarter mile should be considered wildland forest and subject to restora- 
tion oriented treatments such as prescribed burning. 

There is broad agreement that prescribed burning is an effective method for re- 
duction of forest fire intensity. Reintroduction of fire is also critical to the long-term 
enhancement of ecological integrity in fire dependent forests. An extensive pre- 
scribed burning program should be implemented when it will be safe and where it 
will be effective. 

There is also growing agreement on the benefits of fuels reduction focused on 
small diameter trees, brush and ground fuels to lessen the severity of forest fires 
and to facilitate reintroduction of beneficial fires where appropriate. Consider quotes 
by prominent fire ecologists from universities around the West: 

“...fuel treatments” that reduce basal area or density from above (i.e. removal of 
the largest stems) will be ineffective within the context of wildfire management.” — 
from “Effect of Fuels Treatment on Wildfire Severity” (Omi and Martinson 2002), 
Western Forest Fire Research Center at Colorado State; 

“...clearing underbrush and dense thickets of smaller-diameter trees through pre- 
scribed burns is more effective at preventing catastrophic fires than cutting down 
more fire-resistant large trees. “It’s clearly the small-diameter trees that are the 
problem,” Swetnam said, citing trees 8 to 10 inches in diameter. - Dr. Tom 
Swetnam, director of the Tree Ring Lab at U of AZ (Arizona Daily Star, June 25, 
2002); 

“The small trees and surface fuels contribute most to fire risk, as they provide 
“ladders” for the fires to climb from the surface into the tree crowns. Forests where 
“ladder fuels” are limited and tree crowns (or the crowns of groups of trees) are sep- 
arated won’t support a crown fire. Thus, “thinning from below” to remove the small- 
er trees, e.g. those 8-10 inches in diameter or less, greatly reduces the intensity 
with which fires will burn through a forest.” - Dr. Penny Morgan — University of 
Idaho, House Resources Committee Hearing, July 11, 2002. 

The Center for Biological Diversity recently completed a report using Forest Serv- 
ice information that showed more than 90% of all trees in the West are 12 inches 
in diameter or smaller. This shows that any overstocking problems in our forests 
are clearly in the small tree size classes. (See Forest Structure in the West Report) 

In restoration efforts it is critical that differences in forest types be recognized. 
In a recent USA Today oped. Secretary’s Norton and Veneman asserted that forests 
in the West historically had 25 trees per acre. This gross generalization is simply 
not true for most of the West. Certainly there were forests with lower stand den- 
sities historically but to erroneously claim that western forests universally had 25 
trees per acre would lead us to apply restoration based on faulty historical informa- 
tion and ecological theory. This would certainly lead to more damage to ecosystems. 

Unfortunately there is a dearth of empirical research concerning the effects of 
thinning on fire behavior. Omi and Martinson found 6 relevant papers — 2 of those 
studies from New Jersey and 1 from Florida. Clearly, more work needs to be done 
in this area before considering large-scale forest restoration that involves thinning. 

It will take several years to complete effective, focused fuels reductions in areas 
near communities. During this time it will be important to implement pilot forest 
restoration projects to develop the knowledge base necessary to avoid causing wide- 
spread ecological harm. 

Recommendations for Community Protection 

Recently a coalition of grassroots and national conservation groups developed a 
proposal for a comprehensive community protection program. The elements of a fo- 
cused and effective program would include: 

1. Community protection as the Forest Service’s top wildfire management priority. 

2. Focus of resources on priority work that protects homes and communities by: 
• Providing funds and expertise to fireproof buildings; and 
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• Thinning trees and removing other vegetation within the Community 
Zone (up to a maximum of 500 meters from a community’s buildings). 

3. Outside the Community Zone: avoid controversy, delay, and harm by preparing 
dry forest sites to burn cooler and more controllably by clearing brush, thinning 
only small trees, and using prescribed fire through best value and/or service 
contracts. 

4. Prohibiting road construction and major reconstruction in national forests, ac- 
tivities, which double the chances that a fire will occur and, when fires do 
occur, can increase severity. 

FUNDING 

1. Providing $2 billion per year for five years for community protection. 

2. Of new funding, 75% to state/tribal fire assistance through Block Grants for 
community protection, including public education and outreach on making 
homes “firewise,” homeowner cost share grants, seed money for community pro- 
tection, and treatment of non-federal lands in the Community Protection Zone. 

3. Direction that 90% of all hazardous fuels treatment funding (planned fiscal 
year 03 appropriations and added funds) be spent within the Community Pro- 
tection Zone on lands adjacent to projects funded by block grants. 

4. Reallocation of Forest Service and BLM personnel so that the number of FTEs 
working within the Community Protection Zone is proportionate to amount of 
funding spent within the Community Protection Zone, assisting communities in 
public education and planning for fire safety and fuel reduction work. 

PROCESS 

Promotion of community involvement, timeliness, accountability and local employ- 
ment by: 

•Using an open process that incorporates local priorities for structural safeguards 
and fuels reduction in the Community Protection Zone; 

• Excluding work that requires new roads or major road reconstruction; 

• Using existing legal authorities that agencies have successfully used to accom- 
plish work promptly and without controversy; 

• Requiring an efficient multiparty monitoring program, including planned 
timelines for all funded hazardous fuels reduction projects on federal lands 
with a monthly report-back mechanism to advise Congress of unplanned delays 
of greater than 60 days. 

• Awarding best value and service contracts (including monitoring contracts) to 
local cooperatives, small and micro-businesses, and other entities that train and 
use local employees. 

This outline provides and effective and efficient framework for protecting commu- 
nities from forest fires that can be the basis for developing widespread agreement 
need to facilitate rapid protection of homes and lives from the risk of forest fires. 

In closing I’d like to say it is a waste of time to continue the argument over eco- 
logically destructive and scientifically unsupportable timber sales that log large 
trees. 'There is a tremendous amount of work to be done in the areas where there 
is strong scientific and social support. All parties involved in these complex and 
challenging issues need to begin working together in this emerging “zone of agree- 
ment” and get on with the job of protecting communities from the risk of fire. 

Thank you. 

Appendix 

A. Southwest Euels Reduction Report 

B. Southwest Logging Report 

C. American Lands Fuels Reduction Report 

D. Baca Timber Sale Fact Sheet 

E. CBD Wildland Urban Interface Paper 

F. Small Tree Quote Report 

G. Forest Structure In the West Report 


[Attachments to Mr. Schulke’s statement follow:] 
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(Renter for I^iolo^ical Diversity 

Protecting and restoring endangered species and wild places through 
science, policy, education, and environmental law. 


No Opposition to Fuel Reduction Projects in the Southwest 

According to the most recent Schedules of Proposed Action from each National Forest in 
the Southwest Region 3, there are a total of 244 thitming, burning, and logging projects 
currently in some stage of planning. These include prescribed burning and forest 
thinning throughout the forest and in the wildland-urban interface. 


National Forest 

Prescribed Bums 

Forest Thinning 

Apache-Sitgreaves 

2 

14 

Carson 

9 

16 

Cibola 

12 

20 

Coconino 

10 

14 

Coronado 

8 

8 

Gila 

13 

15 

Kaibab . 

7 

13 

Lincoln 

2 

21 

Prescott 

1 

4 

Santa Fe 

14 

17 

Tonto 

9 

15 

Total 

87 

157 


Of the 244 projects currently in NEPA, only 10 are currently opposed by environmental 
groups. None of these are prescribed bums or wildland-urban interface projects, 2 are 
post-fire salvage timber sales, and all 10 include substantial logging of large trees (over 
16 inches in diameter). 

The 10 projects currently opposed include; Viveash Salvage Sale (Santa Fe NF), Aqua 
Caballos Timber Sale (Carson NF), Honey Timber Sale (Tonto NF), Chamberlain Timber 
Sale (Tonto NF), East Rim (Kaibab NF), Hidden Fire Salvage (Kaibab NF), Frenchy 
Timber Sale (Kaibab NF), Sheep Basin Timber Sale (Gila NF), Rio Penasco II (Lincoln 
NF), Mineral (Apache-Sitgreaves). 

For more information contact: Todd Schulke — Forest Policy Director, 

Center for Biological Diversity, 505.388,8799, tschulke@biologicaldiversity.org. 
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SOUTHWESTERN NATIONAL FORESTS THREATENED BY LOGGING 
Community Protection Takes Back Seat To Timber Cut 

Under direction from the Bush administration, the U.S. Forest Service is resurrecting a 
large-scale logging program in the Southwest. The Forest Service is ignoring direction 
from Congress (and their own fire science) to focus their efforts on work near 
communities to protect them from fire. 

In 1 980’s and early 1990’s nearly half a billion board feet of timber was logged annually 
from Southwestern National Forests (Region 3: AZ & NM). In 1 996 a federal judge 
acknowledged the ecological damage caused by the timber program, and enjoined 
logging in the Southwest to prevent further population declines of the threatened Mexican 
spotted owl. 

Under the guise of forest health and fire reduction, the Forest Service is once again 
proposing to log large numbers of mature and old growth trees amounts of trees. Under 
the auspices of community protection, the Forest Service is proposing several large 
timber sales, which will log big trees often miles from the nearest town. 

Old growth trees are essential to the continued survival of many imperiled species, and 
are often the most fire-resistant trees in the forest. With less than 5% of the Southwest’s 
old growth forest remaining, protection of the remaining large trees is critical to 
maintaining important wildlife habitat and the ecological integrity of the forest. 

The Center for Biological Diversity supports both forest restoration and the protection of 
communities from the threats of forest fire. The Center has designed and implemented 
forest restoration projects that utilize prescribed fire and conservative thinning of small 
trees. The Center also strongly supports community protection efforts that target 
treatments near communities where they will be the most effective. 

Following are four examples of projects in Arizona and New Mexico. They all contain 
unnecessary and destructive old growth logging. It is imperative that the Forest Service 
reconsiders these timber sales — and the legitimate controversy and opposition they will 
engender — and instead fully and earnestly turn toward the task of protecting communities 
years of damage on Southwestern National Forests. 


Center for Biological Diversity 

Protecting endangered species and wild places through 
science, policy, education, and environmental law. 
Contact: Todd Schulke 505.388.8799 tschulke@bioIogicaldlversity.org 
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RIO PENASCO II WATERSHED PROJECT; LINCOLN NATIONAL FOREST 

17-60+ million board feet; 32,000 - 50,000 acres 
Lincoln National Forest, Sacramento Ranger District 
Project Leader Mark Macfarlane 505-682-2551 
Decision expected Summer 2002 

The remote Sacramento Mountains in south-central New Mexico were extensively logged 
in the early 20* Century. However, the remaining old growth and mature forests of the 
Sacramentos harhor the densest breeding population of Mexican spotted owls in New 
Mexico, as well as rare and endemic species such as the Sacramento Mountains 
salamander. The high percentage of private lands within the area makes the need for fire 
risk reduction acute, and the complexities of management more difficult. 

The Rio Penasco project is an enormous undertaking supposedly to reduce fire hazard in 
the Sacramentos. Logging would occur on up to 50,000 acres, including nearly 8,500 
acres of commercial timber sales. The Forest Service estimates that 17 to 60 million 
board feet of timber would be generated from these sales, in which thousands of large 
trees would be cut. 

Rio Penasco is one of twelve pilot large-scale watershed restoration projects initiated by 
former Forest Service Chief Dombeck in 2000. While portions of the Rio Penasco project 
appear to be legitimate community protection efforts — thinning small-diameter 
understory trees in 30,000 acres — the inclusion of a 1 7 million board foot timber sale, 
that includes cutting large trees, betrays the vision of watershed restoration that was the 
initial objective for the project. In order to allow the necessary thinning of small-diameter 
trees, the Center for Biological Diversity has proposed that the Forest Service issue 
separate decision notices for the large tree timber sale and small diameter thinning 
components of the project. 


SHEEP BASIN RESTORATION PROJECT: GILA NATIONAL FOREST 

9 million board feet; 4,000 acres 
Gila National Forest, Reserve Ranger District 
Project Leader, Laura Valletos 505-533-6605 
Decision made - April 24, 2002 

In 1997, the Gila National Forest ignited a storm of controversy with its announcement of 
the watershed-level Negrito ecosystem plan, which proposes 15 timber sales totaling over 
90 million board feet in volume. Five years later, the Forest Service has issued a decision 
on the Sheep Basin restoration project, the first timber sale to be released under the 
Negrito watershed plan. Under the decision notice, 9 million board feet of ponderosa pine 
across nearly 4,000 acres would be logged. Recent field visits discovered that the Forest 
Service has already begun marking the sale, and has marked many old growth ponderosa 
pines. 
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The Forest Service has been presenting the Sheep Basin project as a restoration project, 
but recently admitted that it is a timber improvement project (but they retained restoration 
in the name in order to not confuse anyone!). Furthermore, the project limits 
opportunities for the local communities that have attempted to create jobs removing 
small-diameter trees in forest restoration. By including old growth and large tree logging, 
the Sheep Basin project disqualifies local citizen groups from receiving grant money 
from Senator Bingaman’s Community Forest Restoration Program that requires 
preservation of large and old trees. 


AGUA/CABALLOS TIMBER SALE: CARSON NATIONAL FOREST 

6.4 million board feet; 3900 acres 
Carson National Forest, El Rito Ranger District 
District Ranger, Kurt Winchester, 505-581-4554 
Decision made - June 3, 2002 

Agua/Caballos is a controversial timber sale that has been in the planning stage for 
several years. Located near the Northern New Mexico conununity of Vallecitos this 
timber sale would log over 6 million board feet of timber under the guise of improving 
forest health. The real motivation behind this project is to provide sawlogs from the 
antiquated Vallecitos Sustained Yield Unit that requires ecologically damaging logging 
of sawtimber. The Agua/Caballos timber sale will likely spawn public controversy 
similar to the highly contentious La Manga timber sale in the late 90’s. Sadly the old 
growth trees cut on La Manga were left on the ground to rot. 

Ironically, by pushing this controversial timber sale the Forest Service is postponing the 
inevitable and necessary transition toward forest restoration that rural communities need 
to make in order to build agreement that will foster both forest restoration and appropriate 
rural economic development. This irony is emphasized by the fact that there is a large 
number Of legitimate forest restoration activities needed in this area that could provide a 
tremendous amount of local employment opportunity 


EAST RIM VEGETATION MANAGEMENT PROJECT: KAIBAB NATIONAL 
FOREST 

8 million board feet; 7,500 acres 
Kaibab National Forest, North Kaibab Ranger District 
District Ranger, Jill Leonard 928-643-7395 
Decision expected Summer 2002 

The Kaibab Plateau country on the North Rim of the Grand Canyon contains some of the 
most extensive stands of old-growth forest remaining in the Southwest. These forests 
contain an incredible diversity of wildlife, including the densest breeding population of 
northern goshawks in North America, the endemic Kaibab squirrel and the famous 
Kaibab mule deer herd. While partially included witliin Grand Canyon National Park, 
most of the Plateau is administered by the Kaibab National Forest. Teddy Roosevelt was 
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so inspired by the area that in 1906 he declared it to be the Grand Canyon Game 
Preserve, the only such area in the Southwest. The Southwest Forest Alliance has 
proposed the Kaibab Plateau as a national old growth preserve. 

Despite the critical ecological importance of the forest on the Kaibab Plateau the Forest 
Service continues to propose timber sales that log thousands of mature and old growth 
trees. The latest example, the East Rim Vegetative Management Project, is one of the 
controversial stewardship pilot projects that exchanges valuable old growth trees for the 
logging. This project will log over 8 million board feet of old-growth ponderosa pine, 
mixed-conifer and spruce-fir forest. Much of the proposed logging within the East Rim 
timber sale will occur directly on the edge of steep canyon directly bordering a 
designated wilderness area. Erosion and sedimentation caused by the logging operations 
will directly impact a genetically pure population of the threatened Apache trout less than 
one half mile trom the sale’s boundaries. 


KACHINA VILLAGE FOREST HEALTH PROJECT: COCONINO NATIONAL 
FOREST 

Coconino National Forest, Mormon Lake Ranger District 
Project Leader Tammy Randall-Parker 928-774-1 147 
Unknown board feet; 10,000 acres 
EIS expected Summer 2002 

The Kachina Village Forest Health Project, which would log over 4,600 acres of 
ponderosa pine south of Flagstaff, illustrates well the Forest Service’s lack of a definition 
for the wildland-urban interface as well as its failure to prioritize projects, which are tmly 
needed for community protection. While the Coconino National Forest characterizes 
Kachina Village as a wildland-urban interface project, it proposes extremely aggressive 
logging in the wildland forest several miles away from the nearest community. 

Kachina Village is the second large-scale planning effort of the Grand Canyon Forests 
Partnership. Although the first project planned by the Partnership included a 16-inch 
diameter cap, the Forest Service has indicated that Kachina Village will have no size cap 
on the logging. In doing so, the Forest Service’s is ignoring the will of many Partnership 
members and as is the case with the Sheep Basin restoration project, undermining its own 
credibility and the very concept of restoration. 
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Effectively Treating the Wildland-Urban Interface to 
Protect Houses and Communities from the Threat of Forest Fire 

Center for Biological Diversity 
August 2002 

Summary 

The protection of houses and communities from the threat of forest fire depends upon the 
proper treatment of the wildland-urban interface (WUl), the area directly adjacent to 
houses and communities. The protection of the house depends entirely on treatment of 
the home ignition zone — ^the house itself and the area within 60 meters (200 feet) of the 
house. This is necessary to protect the house from the various forms of ignition present 
during forest fires, regardless of what treatments are implemented in the adjacent forest. 
In addition, an overlapping community protection zone can provide opportunities for 
firefighters to protect other flammable features of a community. The largest community 
protection zone required under maximal conditions is less than 500 meters (1640 feet) 
wide. However, most communities require treatment extending less than 400 meters 
(1 3 1 2 feet) firom the house. 

Introduction 

Current efforts to protect communities from the threat of forest fire are being plarmed 
without consideration for what is actually effective at protecting houses and communities 
from the forest fire. Considering the current risks and the limited resources available for 
the implementation of WUI projects, individual projects and strategic plans need to 
utilize the best available science to develop the most effective and efficient methods for 
protecting houses and communities. At the same time, the focused treatment of the WUI 
is necessary in order to avoid inadvertently damaging adjacent forest ecosystems and 
wildlife habitat with poorly planned and ineffective projects. This paper includes an 
extensive review of all the available scientific literature in an effort to determine what is 
actually necessary and effective at protecting houses and communities from the threat of 
forest fire. WUI treatments that provide effective protection from forest fires can be 
implemented relatively quickly in and around the homesite (the house and its immediate 
surroundings), and with a minimum of impact on the wildland forest. 



Center for Biological Diversity 
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Protecting the House 

Effective fire protection eliminates ignition opportunities: a structure that does not ignite 
does not bum, regardless of what occurs around it. Forest fires can ignite houses in three 
ways: 1) flames of the burning forest can provide enough radiant heat, without reaching 
the house directly, to ignite the surface of the house; 2) flames of the burning forest can 
reach the surface of the house through surrounding vegetation; and 3) firebrands (burning 
embers Irom a fire) can be carried by wind to fall on or near the house. The first of these 
threats can be effectively treated by breaking up forest fuel continuity within a maximum 
of 60 meters of a house; the second requires vegetation removal for a few yards adjacent 
to the stracture; and the third is addressed with fireproof roofs and other building 
materials. 

In order for a forest fire to ignite a house without reaching it directly, the fire must 
provide sufficient radiant heat for long enough to raise the temperature of the surface of 
the house to its ignition point. Experimental studies and modeling have shown that 
partial removal of trees within 40 meters (132 feet) of the house protects it against radiant 
ignition from the flames of a forest fire that is torching and crowning (Cohen and Butler 
1998, Cohen 2000a). These studies assumed severe conditions, and lesser distances may 
suffice. Thus, another study (Davis 1990) found a precipitous drop in stmctural ignition 
with a distance of only 20 meters between the house and forest vegetation. Increasing the 
homesite treatment to 60 meters (200 feet) would provide an extra margin of safety in 
areas with extreme slopes or extremely tall trees, and would protect against scorching of 
exterior walls under extreme conditions. 

How many trees to remove is a function of site-specific factors. The goal of the 
treatment is to break up any flame firont sufficiently that radiant heat is not great enough 
to ignite the surface of the house over the duration of the exposure to the flame front. 

This does not require the removal of all vegetation within the home ignition zone. In 
fact, trees that are adequately spaced from the house and the surrounding forest can 
provide heat protection by blocking the radiating heat of the forest fire. Vegetation with 
the potential to produce smaller flames can safely be relatively close to the house (Cohen 
and Butler 1998). 

Even when intense flame is kept far enough away from a house to prevent radiant 
ignition, ignition from direct contact between flames and the home or adjacent flammable 
materials like woodpiles is still a major threat. In fact, a large proportion of the houses 
that bum during forest fires do not ignite from a hot crown fire, but from a relatively low- 
intensity surface fire (Cohen 2000b). Fire can bum grass and needle litter right up to the 
surface of the house, or ignite a tree, shrab, or manmade structure touching or close to the 
house. A minimal break in the continuous surface fuels (such as a simple rake line 
around the perimeter of the house) can be effective in preventing direct ignition (Cohen 
2000b). For this reason, homesite protection involves eliminating continuous ground 
fuels that lead from the forest to the house. This can be accomplished with rock 
landscaping, cement sidewalks, green grass, or other means like raking away needles and 
dried vegetation. 
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The final source of home ignition is firebrands, burning embers generated by the forest 
fire. Firebrands can be lifted high into the air and carried by wind to ignite fires miles 
ahead of the forest fire. They can be blown onto the roof of the house or into any 
exposed flammable area, causing fires that can ignite the house even if the forest fire is 
miles away. Therefore, firebrands are an extremely dangerous source of ignition on and 
adjacent to houses (Cohen and Saveland 1997). Even highly effective fire prevention or 
suppression miles from the homesite, cannot protect houses Ifom this threat of ignition. 
Similarly, WUI treatments that neglect firebrand ignitions will be dangerously ineffective 
at protecting houses and communities from forest fires. 

Because of the threat of firebrand ignitions, reducing the flammability of the house itself 
is absolutely necessary, regardless of the vegetation treatment in the surrounding forest, 
and regardless of the distance between the house and the adjacent forest. These basic 
treatments are essential elements in any community protection plan. In general, treating 
the house itself against firebrands involves using fire-resistant materials in the building of 
the house, especially the roof; and the same removal of flammable materials directly 
adjacent to the house that is needed to prevent direct spread of flames to the house; along 
with cleaning roofs and gutters of dead branches, leaves and needles.' 

Community Protection Zone 

Additional thinning for up to 500 meters from buildings may enhance a community’s 
resilience to wildfire. After survivability of individual buildings has been addressed, an 
issue remains about whether firefighters can safely defend community space. This space 
between and immediately adjacent to buildings includes landscaping, street trees, city 
parks, utility poles and other flammables which communities have invested in and which 
contribute to an area’s livability. Enhancing options for firefighters to control fire in this 
space requires breaking up fuel continuity at greater distances from homes than necessary 
to protect the homes themselves, because injury to humans can occur with a fraction of 
the heat and time required to ignite wood (Cohen and Butler 1998).^ 

Experimental studies and modeling have shown that the width requirements of the 
firefighter safety zone (where firefighters are “free from danger, risk, or injuiy”(Beighley 
1995)) are related to the average sustained flame length of the forest fire flame front at 
the edge of the safety zone (Butler and Cohen 1998). The sustained flame length is 
significantly different from the maximum observed flame length, which includes tall 


* Three public agencies in the West provide information to homeowners on how to treat their house and 
property to protect them &om die threat of forest fire. The National Wildland/Urban Interface Fire 
Program (Firewise) and the California Department of Forestry both recommend diat homeowners remove 
hazardous fuels within 30 feet of the house. The Colorado Department of Forestry provides the following 
recommendations: remove all flammable vegetation from within 15 feet of the house, and create a 
defensible space of reduced fuels extending 75 to 125 feet from the house. The treatments described here 
surpass all of these, and include recommendations by the US Forest Service Fire Sciences Laboratory 
(Firelab). 

^ The calculations are based on a bum injury limit of 7 kW/m^ (Braun et al.l980, Butler and Cohen 1998; 
2000). Human bum injury limit is the amount of heat required to injure a firefighter not using a personal 
fire shelter, over the duration of a flame front during a forest fire. 
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flame bursts that do not produce heat of the same magnitude as sustained flames. The 
calculations in this paper approximate the maximum potential sustained flame length as 
twice (2X) the height of the average overstory tree at the site (not to be confused with the 
maximum tree height). These calculations use the maximum possible values for every 
variable so that the results far over-estimate the actual physical requirements for 
community protection zone. In effect, the calculations below incorporate a large safety 
factor by adopting a strong bias toward maximum values, including the range of high 
winds and steep slopes, whether or not such conditions are present or physically possible. 

The great majority of WUI communities in the West are surrounded by trees between 10 
and 50 meters (33 and 165 feet) tall. Using the 2X factor, the maximum sustained flame 
length for a tree 50 meters (165 feet) tall is 100 meters (330 feet). A factor of 4 times 
(4X) the sustained flame length is used to determine the minimum distance required for a 
community protection zone to effectively act as a safety zone under these assumptions of 
maximum conditions (Butler and Cohen 1998). Using the 4X factor, a forest fire with a 
sustained flame length of 100 meters (330 feet) requires a community protection zone 
400 meters (1312 feet, or approximately % -mile) wide. 

There are extremely few communities surrounded by forests that consist of trees with an 
average height greater than 50 meters (165 feet), and it is highly unlikely that trees of any 
height can produce sustained flame lengths greater than 100 meters (330 feet). However, 
the maximum possible treatment zone to create defensible community space was 
determined by assuming a forest with an average overstory tree height of 60 meters (200 
feet). Defending community space between and among houses in such a forest could 
conceivably require a treatment zone 480 meters (1600 feet) wide. 

It is important to note that creation of defensible community space does not require the 
removal of all trees within the area. It involves thinning the forest to create breaks in the 
continuity of tree crowns, and removing ladder fuels and small-diameter understory trees. 
Of course, the community protection zone treatment is dependent on the forest type, 
average tree height, and slope at that location. Rules of thumb recommend reducing 
crown cover to less than 35 %, with a minimum of 10 feet of open space between crowns; 
pruning branches up to 10 feet high; and removing small-diameter understory trees or 
spacing them the same as the overstory trees (Anderson and Brown 1988, Schmidt and 
Wakimoto 1988). It is important to retain trees, particularly large, fire-resistant trees, in 
the community protection zone, because trees suppress the growth of highly flammable 
brush, limiting the amount of vegetative maintenance needed, as well as reducing wind 
speeds, and blocking heat from the forest fire. 

The defensible community space treatment reinforces the homesite treatment described in 
the previous section. The recommendation for a homesite treatment involving the area 
within 60 meters of the house is based on the assumption that the flame front is 
continuous. However, the community protection zone treatment reduces the potential for 
a forest fire to provide enough heat to ignite the house. Therefore, a properly 
implemented community protection zone treatment can reduce the area required for the 
more aggressive homesite treatment. However, the defensible community space is not a 
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rqilacement for treatment in the home ignition zone. Homesite treatment is an integral 
and critical component of an effective defensible community space. That is, the 
defensible community space will not be effective without implementing the homesite 
treatment. 

Firefighting Strategy 

It is important to note that the strategy proposed in this paper differs from the strategy 
proposed by Cohen (2002). Cohen recommends that the house and the immediate 
surroundings be properly treated before a forest fire occurs, and inunediately following a 
forest fire, firefighters and homeowners can focus on extinguishing fires ignited by 
firebrands and other small fires as they occur. If necessary, the firefighters can move to a 
safe stand-by location as the fire front passes, and then return to the houses immediately 
afterward to suppress any subsequent fires. This strategy is known as follow-up. 

The strategy proposed in this paper includes the assumption that some communities will 
choose to place firefighters along the boundaries of the community, regardless of the 
facts that such action may not increase the survival of houses. However, the strategy 
proposed in this paper does not preclude the opportunity for firefighters to remove to a 
safe stand-by location. Consequently, firefighter safety also requires that homeowners 
appropriately treat their houses and properties. Even though the flames from a burning 
house may not be nearly as high as those produced in a forest fires, a house will bum 
much longer than the duration a forest fire bums in one location, and a burning house can 
create a serious threat of ignition to a neighboring house (Cohen and Butler 1998). 
Because firefighters should not be caught between a burning forest and a burning house, 
fire management agencies should perform assessments of all individual houses before 
determining that a neighborhood is a safe and appropriate area in which to work during a 
fire. 

Beyond the Community protection zone 

Vegetation management beyond the stracture’s immediate vicinity has little effect on 
house ignitions (Cohen and Saveland 1997). Cohen (1999) stated, “The evidence 
suggests that wildland fuel reduction for reducing home losses may be inefficient and 
ineffective. Inefficient because wildland fuel reduction for several hundred meters or 
more around homes is greater than necessary for reducing ignitions from flames. 
Ineffective because it does not sufficiently reduce firebrand ignitions." In short, a 
properly implemented homesite treatment provides complete protection for the house; a 
fireline in the community protection zone can provide additional protection against 
encroaching ground fires that can ignite houses if the homesite treatment is not properly 
implemented; and treating the forest beyond the community protection zone provides no 
additional protection for houses or communities. However, there may be reasons other 
than community protection to implement forest restoration projects in the forests outside 
the WUI. 
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Maintaining the WUI 

The more tree thinning is used to treat the WUI, the greater the need for near-term 
precautions against fire hazard and for long-term maintenance. Thiiming greatly 
increases the immediate fire hazard because it creates a large amount of highly 
flammable slash and debris, and the open forest structure produces conditions in which 
there are drier and warmer surface fuels, and higher wind speeds. This increased fire 
hazard must be mitigated as soon as possible following the thinning operation. This can 
only be accomplished by reducing surface fuels and debris, and the most efficient and 
effective methods may be prescribed binning or chipping followed by removal of the 
remaining fuel. Some sites may require an initial pile bum followed by a broadcast bum. 
In other cases, it may be necessary to utilize an incremental approach, in which a series of 
prescribed bums is used to remove fuels. 

Subsequent prescribed broadcast bums may also be the most efficient and effective for 
maintaining the WUI treatment over time. Such burning would maintain lower fuel loads 
within the forest, as well as reduce the growth of highly flammable shrabs and understory 
trees. Regular (possibly annual) maintenance is critical for maintaining the community 
protection zone. 

Prioritization 

The US Departments of Agriculture and Interior defined the interface community as 
having a population density of 250 or more people per square mile, and the intermix 
community as having 28-250 people per square mile (USDAAJSDI 2001). While this 
should certainly not be taken as any hard definition, it does serve as a guideline for the 
prioritization of projects. The WUI communities can be categorized as interface 
(neighborhoods extending into the forest), intermix (groups of houses within the forest), 
and individual properties (isolated inholdings) within the forest, and can be prioritized in 
this order by relative risk to lives and property, and by relative amount of protection 
gained from each project. 

Interface communities contain the greatest number of houses and people per square mile. 
Furthermore, because of the relatively dense development and extensive road systems in 
interface communities, WUI projects involve a relatively small area per house and are 
relatively easy to implement. Therefore, WUI projects for interface communities can 
provide the greatest protection for the greatest resources (houses and people) with the 
smallest amount of time and effort, and should be prioritized for extensive projects. This 
is not to say that all WUI communities and houses should not be protected from the threat 
of forest fire. Certainly, homesite treatments should be implemented as soon as possible 
on all WUI communities and houses. This would provide immediate and complete 
protection for the houses until the site can be assessed for the implementation of a 
community protection zone treatment. 

Conclusion 

A focused treatment of the wildland-urban interface can provide houses and communities 
with real and effective protection from the threat of forest fire. Treatment of the home 
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ignition zone — the house itself and the surrounding area up to 60 meters from the 
house — provides the house direct protection to from the various ignition sources of a 
forest fire. The treatment of the homesite alone can effectively protect the house from the 
threat of forest fire, regardless of what other treatments are implemented in the WUI. 
Creation of a defensible community space can provide an additional safety zone where 
firefighters can safely defend other fire- vulnerable features of a community than just its 
buildings. This community protection zone does not require the removal of all trees, and 
entails treatment for less than 500 meters from the house. 

The highest priority should be given to WUI projects that protect interface communities 
(neighborhoods extending into the forest). Such projects can provide the greatest 
protection for the greatest resources (houses and people) with the smallest amount of time 
and effort. 
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There is growing agreement on the benefits of fuels reduction focused on small diameter 
trees, brush and ground fuels to lessen the severity of forest fires and to facilitate 
reintroduction of beneficial fires where appropriate. Consider quotes by prominent fire 
ecologists and land managers; 

"fuel treatments" that reduce basal area or density from above (i.e. removal of the 
largest stems) will be ineffective within the context of wildfire management." — from 
“Effect of Fuels Treatment on Wildfire Severity” (Omi and Martinson 2002), Western 
Forest Fire Research Center at Colorado State. 

“. . .clearing underbrush and dense thickets of smaller-diameter trees through prescribed 
burns is more effective at preventing catastrophic fires than cutting down more fire- 
resistant large trees. "It's clearly the small-diameter trees that are the problem, " he said, 
citing trees 8 to 10 inches in diameter.”- Dr. Tom Swetnam, director of the Tree Ring 
Lab at U of AZ (Arizona Daily Star, June 25, 2002). 

“The small trees and surface fuels contribute most to fire risk, as they provide "ladders ” 
for the fires to climb from the surface into the tree crowns. Forests where “ladder fuels ” 
are limited and tree crowns (or the crowns of groups of trees) are separated won 't 
support a crown fire. Thus, "thinning from below” to remove the smaller trees, e.g. those 
8-10 inches in diameter or less, greatly reduces the intensity with which fires will bum 
through a forest.” -Dr. Penny Morgan fire ecologist. University of Idaho (House 
Resources Committee Hearing, July 1 1 , 2002). 

"It makes sense to start protecting both people and forests by first thinning small trees 
that fuel destructive fires near human habitation. Safe, prescribed bums are the key to 
keeping Southwestern forests from bonfires." Melissa Savage, Southwestern forest 
ecologist, professor emeritus, UCLA. 

Politicians are wrong to blame environmentalists’ legal victories over clear cutting of 
forests for catastrophic wildfires plaguing the West, according to a panel of forest fire 
experts gathered in Tucson. Poor forest management policies, with roots in the 19th 
century, predate by 120 years litigation that curtailed clear-cutting and prescribed bums 
in national forests, they said. They warned, however, that harvesting should be limited to 
thick stands of small trees and not include old-growth trees. Older, larger trees - 
preferred by loggers - are more resistant to fire, the experts said. - Statements from 
2002 Ecological Society of America Annual meeting (Tucson Citizen, 8/6/02). 

Dombeck points out that the harvesting of large trees, "the overstory, " causes increased 
undergrowth, which fuels the fires. Thinning that undergrowth was one of his key fire 
prevention initiatives and is still going on, though not fast enough. He says many large 
trees, such as Ponderosa pine, are not only fire- resistant but also thrive in an 
environment of natural fire, so it makes no sense to cut them. From interview with Mike 
Dombeck , former Forest Service Chief (Atlanta Journal Constitution, 07/07/2002). 

"There was scarcely an acre of the fire zone visited by President Bush in Arizona in June 
that had not been cut for timber at least once. The nice big trees that lumber companies 
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want are not the problem. Brush is the problem, and slash from logging. ” Roger 
Kennedy, fonner National Park Service Director (NY Times Editorial, August 8, 2002). 



Forest Structure in the West 
90% of Trees 12 Inches in Diameter Or Smaller 

One of the most controversial aspects of Forest Service forest thinning proposals is the claimed 
need to log large trees for these projects to be successful in reducing the risks of forest fires. The 
data presented here show that the vast majority of all trees in forests of the west are small - more 
than 90% are 12 inches in diameter or smaller. 

Conservation groups strongly support legitimate forest tliinning near communities where it will 
do the most good and where the focus is on small trees with the goal of allowing safe and 
effective use of controlled bums. These data clearly show (hat any overstocking problems are in 
the small tree size classes, reinforcing the need to protect mature and old growth trees. 


state 

Year of Data 

Percent of trees smaller 
than 12 inches diameter 

Arizona 

1999 

90.9 

California 

1994 

89.1 

Colorado 

1983 

94.0 

Idaho 

1991 

91.5 

Montana 

1989 

94.4 

Nevada 

1989 

89.6 

New Mexico 

1999 

94.1 

Oregon 

1992 

89.9 

Utah 

1995 

93.8 

Washington 

1991 

88.8 

Wyonoring 

1984 

93.3 

Overall 

.. 

91.7 


These data come are the most recent available (out of the 2002 Resource Planning Act 
Assessment Report by the U.S. Forest Service). They include surveys of lands of all 
ownerships (U.S. Forest Service, Bureau of Land Management, state, tribal, and private 
lands) in each state. 

For more information contact: Todd Schulke - Forest Policy Director, 

Center for Biological Diversity, 505.388.8799, tschulke@biologicaldiveisity.org. 


Mr. McInnis. I thank the panel. 

We will go ahead and open for questions or comments. I will ini- 
tiate that. 
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First of all, Mr. Schulke, I want to make it very clear to you that 
our focus here is not just on old growth or, as you say, big trees; 
it is a focus on the forests as a whole. And I see out there some 
of the more radical organizations — not to say that yours is — ^but 
some of the more radical organizations are constantly trying to pull 
this argument into old growth in an effort to bolster their argu- 
ments that we shouldn’t touch the forests at all. I think you would 
find the testimony from the Secretaries, any of the bills here, it is 
a very small percentage of old growth that is necessary. That is not 
where the focus is, and I think you need to acknowledge that we 
are looking at the forests as a whole. 

The second point I would like to ask is you is, you use the num- 
ber 244 thinning projects and how little you appeal them. Can you 
tell me what number of the 244 were not appealable because they 
had categorical exclusion? 

Mr. Schulke. Not at this time, but I can get you that informa- 
tion. 

Mr. McInnis. I think that would be very pertinent as to your 
244. 

Part of the problems of the GAO study is that in their initial 
one — which, by the way, they have even withdrawn their support 
of their own study. They said it is inaccurate. But part of their 
problem was that they considered thinning projects that you 
couldn’t appeal in the first place. That is what threw out the num- 
bers. Now, that is GAO’s own numbers. 

Mr. Schulke. But Mr. McInnis — . 

Mr. McInnis. So I — . 

Mr. Schulke. — ^you can’t litigate those projects. 

Mr. McInnis. I am the Chairman. You may speak when I am fin- 
ished. 

Mr. Schulke. Thank you. 

Mr. McInnis. My point here to you is that I think it is very im- 
portant we know what number the 244 that were categorical exclu- 
sions. 

The other point I would like to make to the Committee as a 
whole is, keep in mind, I happen to agree that controlled or pre- 
scribed burns are helpful. But my understanding — and I could be 
corrected. But my understanding is that one out of every 20 or one 
out of every 22 controlled burns gets out of control. This is a very 
risky, very dangerous proposition. So I don’t want people to think 
that this is the automatic answer, these prescribed burns. You saw 
it in New Mexico, what happened a couple of years ago. We saw 
it in Yellowstone. Those were prescribed burns that got out of con- 
trol, and I am sure we could come up with a number of others. So, 
one out of 20. 

So while I support that, we also have to work very diligently that 
making sure — to put whatever safeguards we can. 

I found the testimony — Mr. Burley, your testimony, especially in- 
teresting. And it was helpful for — excuse me. Mr. Covington, I’m 
sorry. I got — Mr. Covington. I found that testimony very helpful, 
and I appreciate some of the comments, things I didn’t even think 
about there. 

Mr. Calahan, your testimony was interesting. You are a fireman. 
I used to be a volunteer fireman. I have been in the wildfires, and 
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in my district this year I have gone to most of those. That is why 
we need to custom look at every forest. 

Obviously, in some of the areas you saw, you didn’t think 
thinning was necessary. In your own yard, you thought thinning 
was necessary. It just shows that we cannot categorically say — and 
I am not saying that you have. But we can’t categorically dismiss 
thinning as helpful. 

We had a terrible fire down in the four corners at the park, the 
Mesa Verde National Park this last summer about a month ago, 
and they — it is a textbook example which saved the headquarters 
and saved many of the ruins, the thinning — and the super- 
intendent will tell you categorically that it was the thinning that 
saved their headquarters and these facilities from burning. They 
had just finished the thinning last year. 

You can go up and you can look. You can see where the fire came 
from all sides, and it stopped right where the thinning was com- 
pleted. So, thinning works sometimes; sometimes thinning doesn’t. 

With that, I will be happy to — ^yes, Mr. Udall. And let me men- 
tion one other thing. We had heard earlier testimony about old 
growth trees don’t burn, or apparently they are very fire resistant. 
In the Hayman fire — and I think Mr. Mark Udall was on a tour 
recently. On the Hayman fire, we lost trees that were over 500 
years old that will take over 20 generations to replace. They were 
not fire resistant. That fire burned so hot, it burned down a grove 
of these trees or a group of these trees. So these trees are not fire 
resistant, as some might imply. 

Tom Udall. Mr. Tom Udall. 

Mr. Tom Udall. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I very much appre- 
ciate the panel being here and having your testimony today. I 
think that the testimony has shown that all of us really need to 
learn a lot about this area in terms of embarking on policies. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Udall follows:] 

Statement of Hon. Tom Udall, a Representative in Congress from the State 

of New Mexico 

First 1 would like to thank Secretaries Norton and Veneman for coming here 
today to discuss these very important issues facing America’s forests today. 

This season’s wildfires have burned more than twice the ten-year average on pub- 
lic and private property across the West. Scientists, environmentalists, and even 
lawmakers agree that 100 years of fire suppression and a record drought year con- 
tributed to the conditions that set the stage for this year’s fire season. And, we can 
all understand that clearing some of the fuel that feeds these fires is necessary. 
However, that is where our agreement ends. 

The Administration’s “common sense” policy for managing our National Forests 
is not common and makes no sense. This policy perpetuates and expands the cur- 
rent unsound practice of not spending our limited resources in the communities that 
need them most, and instead spend them in the backcountry. The General Account- 
ing Office (GAO) was asked by several Members of Congress to review the steps the 
Departments of Agriculture and Interior have taken to date regarding implementa- 
tion of the National Fire Plan. In that report, the GAO identified the need for two 
things — more and better interagency coordination, and better focus on identif 3 dng 
and responding to the highest-risk communities in the wildland/urban interface 
area. So why is the Administration looking to move resources away from these high- 
risk communities? 

I am equally concerned that the proposal essentially cuts the public out of having 
a say in land management decisions when it gives the agency the authority to pro- 
ceed without environmental checks and sideboards. The key to land management 
now and in the future is to have all stakeholders involved in the process when it 
comes to our lands. 
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All fire season, the Administration and other public officials have blamed environ- 
mentalists who appealed forest thinning projects for the catastrophic wildfires. The 
Administration wants to exempt a range of agency actions from the National Envi- 
ronmental Policy Act, the very law that epitomizes open and thoughtful decision 
making by allowing the public to have a say in and look at the environmental im- 
pacts of a logging or development project. This cornerstone of good government has 
kept a check and balance in place that has helped to improve countless projects on 
public lands. 

Even more troubling, the Administration and sponsors of legislation, have based 
this massive environmental policy overhaul on false premises. The Administration 
and the bill sponsors somehow would have us believe that if the environmentalists 
had not held up so many thinning projects, the fires never would have happened. 
They cite a July Forest Service report claiming nearly half of all thinning projects 
have been appealed as the smoking gun leading to the conclusion that appeals must 
be stopped. Yet, just one year ago a GAO study revealed that only one percent of 
hazardous fuels reduction projects had been appealed. 

Last month. Representative Inslee and I asked the Forest Service to provide the 
documentation to support its report’s claims. Only by using suspect methods in their 
data collection, and cooking the books, can the Forest Service make the outrageous 
statement that almost 50 percent of all thinning projects were appealed. According 
to a Forest Trust analysis of the appeals report, the Forest Service report used se- 
lective sampling to skew the numbers. The Forest Service report only surveyed me- 
chanical fuel treatment appeals and ignored all other forms of fuel reduction treat- 
ments. But, in 2001, mechanical treatments accounted for a mere 15 percent of all 
hazardous fuels reduction efforts. So looking at the larger universe of fuels treat- 
ment projects, of 244 such projects in the Southwest region, only 2 are opposed. Let 
me repeat that only 2 projects out of the 244 in the Southwest were appealed. That’s 
less than 1% 

Furthermore, the Forest Service definition of mechanical fuels treatment projects 
in the report was so broad that virtually any timber sale was included. Almost 90 
percent of the appealed projects in the Forest Service report include timber sales. 
In fact, many of the appealed projects listed in the Forest Service report are not 
even fuel reduction projects, once again illustrating the biased and unreliable nature 
of this report. And that’s just the point: when the agency proposes controversial 
projects outside of the wildland urban interface — timber sales in the name of forest 
health, they’re likely to be scrutinized and challenged. 

At a time when Members of this committee are demanding better science in the 
implementation of environmental laws, I do not see how we can establish a national 
policy based on such mistruths. To think that thinning projects would fire-proof our 
forests is seriously misguided. 

This is not, as the President has said, a common sense approach to forest manage- 
ment. If we are to truly address wildfire management and improve forest health, 
we need a common sense approach that allows the people to continue to play a role 
in land management. Thank you. 


Mr. Tom Udall. Mr. Covington, to start with you, when we 
heard earlier testimony that, you know, about a hundred years and 
we have heen in mismanagement and we have had overgrazing and 
we have disconnected native Americans from the land and they 
used to use burning to manage the land and then we have had this 
very aggressive fire suppression, when did we first start thinking 
that fire suppression was not the way to go? You seemed to indi- 
cate in your earlier comments that we have known for a couple of 
generations. And why? You know, what is your take on that and 
why has it taken the bureaucracy so long to realize that and put 
a policy in place, in your opinion? 

Mr. Covington. Thank you, Mr. Udall. 

The — just historically — I will try to make this short. I tend to 
talk in 50-minute units, being a professor. But the short version of 
that is there was a tremendous ideological war when the Secretary 
of Interior was Noble back when John Wesley Powell and Gifford 
Pinchot were duking it out. John Wesley Powell advocated for man- 
aging western lands close to natural conditions, including fire. Pow- 
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ell actually learned how to use fire from the Paiute people of north- 
ern Arizona, Southern Utah, was a strong advocate of it. He was 
not formally educated in forestry, forestry of the day. Pinchot was. 
Pinchot was educated in western European forestry, where fire was 
the enemy of the mixed mesophytic forests that were over there. 
So they were at ideological loggerheads, basically. Pinchot won that 
argument. That sent us down the point where we are today. 

As a young man, when I was first becoming educated in fire ecol- 
ogy, fire was still fundamentally bad in western forests. By the 
time I was into my master’s degree program there was some, well, 
yeah, you know, people have been saying for a while fire is a good 
thing as long as it is a natural fire. Now we are at the point 
where — as a matter of fact, when I started working in Northern Ar- 
izona University in 1975, the West had just — the Forest Service 
had just said we will start using prescribed burning, not let fires 
go. 

We have won kind of the battle that prescribed fires can be good, 
but it is too late. In the 1940’s, we could have used prescribed 
burning to do the thinning and restore forest ecosystem health. 

One of the first research projects I did started in 1975. I tried 
this, and to my great surprise it did not kill the trees that needed 
to be removed, it killed the old growth trees. And I did not want 
to believe that. That data hit me square in the eyes. I did it repeat- 
edly, which led me then to realize that in dense forests of pon- 
derosa pine and related types, you have to go in and mechanically 
thin those trees so you can safely then reintroduce the natural 
process of fire. 

So, anyway, that is just a little bit of the background. 

Steve Pine, by the way, has a great documentation of this. I 
know you know of Pine’s work and so. 

Mr. Tom Udall. So was it in the 1940’s that people like you 
were urging the Forest Service to start to change in terms of the 
usage of fires and that? 

Mr. Covington. People like me? Maybe. But not me, clearly. 
While I have some years on me, I wasn’t here then. 

Mr. Tom Udall. I am not giving you all those years. I am just 
trying to document. Because you said for generations we have 
known this. 

Mr. Covington. In the 1940’s, Harold Weaver started working 
on the Coleville Reservation up in eastern Washington. My subse- 
quent students and grad students have continued the prescribed 
burning project. Harold Weaver, following on Leopold’s statements, 
said: Fires are going to get worse in the ponderosa pine mix dry 
forest types. They are going to get catastrophic. Insect and disease 
problems. We have got to reintroduce fires. 

Do you know what the response of the mainstream community 
of land managers, of forest managers, and fire experts were at the 
time was, that is just a bunch of Paiute forestry. That is what igno- 
rant, uneducated people do to the land. 

That fight went on. It started in Arizona with Harry Calender. 
Weaver came over. Biswell from California came over and worked 
with the White Mountain Apaches — which is, of course, where the 
Rodeo-Chediski fires started — to start doing prescribed burning on 
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grand scales. But still the mainstream didn’t get it until now it is 
too late under dense forest conditions. 

We simply — you cannot kill — safely kill the trees that need to be 
removed to restore natural conditions, biological diversity and so on 
with prescribed burning. 

Mr. Duncan. [Presiding.] The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. Hayworth. 

Mr. Hayworth. Thank you, Mr. Chairman; and thank all the 
panelists. Especially pleased to have Wally here. 

Wally, let us continue on with what you were talking about ear- 
lier, maybe to amplify a couple of these things. If you could crys- 
tallize for us the difference between ecological restoration and haz- 
ardous fuel reduction. 

Mr. Covington. OK. Hazardous fuel reduction treats a symptom 
of ecosystem health, but just one symptom. Ecological restoration 
seeks to treat, in a sense, the entire patient. So with ecological res- 
toration approaches we are not merely concerned about unnatural 
fire behavior or unnatural insect and disease outbreaks, but we are 
concerned about unnatural crashes of the species in the ecosystem, 
unnatural eruptions of species, losses of long-term soil processes, 
losses of watershed function. So it gets then what we are trying to 
do with ecological restoration, get at the whole problem, not just 
a part of it. 

Mr. Hayworth. Wally, I am reading different documents — and I 
thank Mr. Schulke for being here. Going through his testimony I 
see I guess what message was released from the Center for Biologi- 
cal Diversity: Southwestern National Forests Threatened by Log- 
ging. 

Maybe we need to get a definition here. Professor Covington, in 
your mind, what is the difference between logging and thinning? 
And is there a scientifically standardized definition of the distinc- 
tion between the two? 

Mr. Covington. Well, there is a professional — and I am also a 
professional forester, as you know, J.D. And in the profession we 
differentiate between logging. The purpose of logging is to provide 
wood for wood utilization. The purpose of thinning is to improve 
land conditions. So, it is — what I like to emphasize is again that 
ecological restoration would be using thinning to improve land con- 
ditions. 

Then, as Mark Gray said, as almost incidental to the land health 
restoration project, where roads exist, you may be able to, in an en- 
vironmentally, socially, and politically sound fashion, remove those 
excess trees and then get some utilization for the human compo- 
nent of the ecosystem to, you know, have jobs and also to help de- 
fray some of the cost. 

Mr. Hayworth. In your opinion, do you share the assessment 
that I see in Mr. Schulke’s notion that our forests are threatened 
now by logging in the Southwest? 

Mr. Covington. No, I don’t think they are. That was true some 
years ago. Right now, the greatest single threat by far to the vast 
ponderosa pine dry forest types, the dry mix conifer, dry Douglas 
types is unnatural, severe catastrophic crown fire. There is just no 
doubt at all that that is the largest single threat to the long-term 
sustainability to these ecosystems. 
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Mr. Hayworth. I thank you very much, Professor. 

Let me turn to Mr. Calahan. Thank you for coming, sir; and we 
appreciate your first-hand knowledge of what was transpiring in 
Oregon. My friend Congressman Walden especially is concerned 
about that. 

Our documentation says you are a retired firefighter. I guess you 
obviously had to come out of retirement, given the severity of what 
was going on with your property and what was happening to your 
neighbors there. 

Mr. Calahan. I think firefighters are like moths to the flame, 
you know. 

Mr. Hayworth. What are you doing now, sir? 

Mr. Calahan. I seem to be plenty busy. There is plenty to do. 
But I am working on my own property. I lost a hundred fir trees 
this year due to drought in 1 year. 

Mr. Hayworth. Well, we thank you for coming down and being 
a part of this; and I thank all who join us here today. 

Obviously, we have some differences of opinion. Mr. Schulke, can 
there be a meeting of the minds, or are we destined to fall into the 
traps of demonizing each other as we continue ad infinitum? Is 
there any realm of compromise that the Center would accept, from 
just hearing some of the testimony that you have heard? 

Mr. Schulke. Absolutely, Mr. Hayworth. Absolutely. 

I don’t know if you have heard the outcome of the meeting we 
had with Senator McCain a couple weeks ago in Flagstaff, but we 
talked about that exact thing. 

One thing I will provide you. This is a newsletter that I brought 
that shows some of the efforts that we are working on to do forest 
restoration which involves the kind of small tree thinning that I 
was suggesting, and economic development to utilize those small 
trees. This is a Center project. So, we do have a lot of agreement. 
There is a lot to move forward together on here. 

Mr. Duncan. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. Mark Udall. 

Mr. Mark Udall. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I also want to welcome the panel, and thank you for your compel- 
ling testimony. 

I)r. Covington, I think we could all sit and listen to you for a 50- 
minute block. I look forward to taking advantage of your expertise. 

I had an opportunity, as Congressman Mclnnis suggested, to tour 
the Hayman fire, and I spent some time with Dr. Kaufman, who 
I think you probably know. One of my concerns is that we are real- 
ly focused on I think what you call the dry forest environment, and 
there is a lot of talk about the ponderosa and Douglas fir eco- 
systems. Then people then tend to lump, in my experience, other 
forest types into that particular situation. 

I would urge all of you and all of us here to help begin the edu- 
cation process. I think it is really necessary when it comes to the 
general public to help them better understand we do face — it is not 
just one forest type. Lodgepole, for example, are subject to stand 
replacement type fires as we saw in Yellowstone. We have both en- 
vironmental and social considerations we have to take into account 
when it comes to lodgepole. 
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I called on the Forest Service to study with a scientific panel the 
Hayman fire to hotter understand the behavior of that fire, because 
even today we are hearing a lot of anecdotal evidence. We see the 
photographs that — the two Secretaries were here. Those of you on 
this panel have made various observations and then drawn some 
conclusions, and I think it is all very well-intentioned, but there is 
more work to be done to analyze the fires, as terrible as they have 
been, to help us understand where we might go in the longer run. 

I do appreciate the science emphasis here, because those of us 
here get caught up in the policymaking and by extension the poli- 
tics. 

I was pleased — I think my colleague, Mr. Hayworth, I think has 
stepped out, but he represents a district where there has been sig- 
nificant fire this summer. I get the sense from Mr. Hayworth that 
he is really looking for some common ground, as I think all of us 
here on the Committee are. 

Mr. Calahan, I was just really impressed with your testimony. I 
am going to ask you questions, probably unfair, but if you were in 
a position where you could direct resources and personnel in this 
challenge we face, what would you do? What would you do to re- 
duce the hazards of wildfire and protect property and human life? 

I think you come with a great credibility and your testimony was 
very powerful in that you give us a sense that you understand the 
environment, you understand forests, but you also want to protect 
and preserve forests, but you are not adverse to logging and fuel 
reduction efforts when necessary. 

Mr. Calahan. Thank you. I think probably, at least in our area, 
in the Applegate Valley, we are becoming educated, the citizens 
are, about the vulnerability of their homes. In fact, there is a bill 
I believe that was just passed, it has been introduced and been 
worked on, where you will be fined if you are a contributor to this 
fire if you don’t do the fuels treatment around your home. And I 
think that is moving ahead rather well. The public is becoming 
aware that they need to be responsible for their own property in 
any way they can. 

There was a little bit of funds that came out that helped, and you 
could get about $330 to do some thinning around your home if you 
qualified. So that is a step in the right direction. 

But I see very little of the money that is happening in BL M and 
the Forest Service being applied to the rural interface, that area 
where the private land and the government land is. They are con- 
centrating it out, they do big blocks of land, but it is up here on 
a hill where everybody can see it, but it is not really doing the area 
we need. I would like to see that drawn into these places where 
people want to put their homes next to BLM land. BLM land, 
where the Forest Service is a great neighbor because they don’t 
come around too often, but they are a b^ully when they do come 
around. 

I may stand alone in this one, but I think we are really making 
a mistake when we go out on something like the Biscuit complex 
and deploy 92 plus cats and try to stop it at every hill and dale. 
That was a remote fire. When it comes to the communities, if we 
had already done our homework, that wouldn’t be such a problem. 
But protect our communities and the private lands. 
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But I see where we need to back up to one of those natural 
breaks or one of those where we have a road and a somewhat bald 
ridge and back off and let the fire burn to you, because you have 
to understand that this fire is doing a good thing. It is one of the 
few ways we are going to be brought back to zero, because we can- 
not go out and manage all these lands and thin them all. We just 
don’t have a prayer. There is too much. It is too big. We need to 
put the money where it needs to be. 

I also think we need to separate logging and thinning. They are 
two separate — I mean, they are related, but we are trying to tell 
these BLM managers and Forest Service managers that they have 
to make this pay for itself. And when you throw in all this little 
stuff, they have got to throw in something big in order to make it 
pay for itself 

Mr. Mark Udall. Mr. Chairman, I thank you for indulging. 

I think, if I could just add a final comment, Mr. Calahan, you 
make the very good point that we need to continue to do all we can 
to have our fuel reduction and our thinning debates and policy-set- 
ting here and separate the logging debate and the logging policy; 
and the more we can do that I think the more successful we can 
be, understanding that they are at least cousins and perhaps even 
siblings. 

Mr. Duncan. Thank you very much. The time of the gentleman 
has expired. 

Governor Rehberg. 

Mr. Rehberg. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Dr. Covington, it just goes to show you, you can hear the same 
testimony and view it two different ways. I have particular prob- 
lems with Mr. Calahan’s testimony because I think it is a sim- 
plistic view of the kinds of problems that are created within a for- 
est. Now, I guess my question to you is, is the thinning — first of 
all, are you familiar with the Squires fire? Have you seen it? Have 
you been there? 

Mr. Covington. Yes. I haven’t been on there. 

Mr. Rehberg. Based upon your knowledge of the ecology of the 
forest, is the thinning of the forest what creates the potential for 
a more severe burn, or is it some other factor within that forest 
that created the more severe burn? 

Let me tell you the direction I am heading from, just to give you 
a little hint. My background is grass. I know grass inside and out. 
There is nobody in this room that knows more about grass than I 
do. That is why I talk about undergrazed grass kills it every much 
as overgrazed grass. 

So, if you have a forest canopy, you have got thick trees, you 
have got pine needles. When you have got pine needles, you have 
a severe burn. Not only do you have the crowning, but you also 
have a severe burn on the ground because of the pine needles. If 
you have a thin forest, you have a better opportunity for better 
grass, but from an ecological standpoint, unless you change the 
management of the way you treat those grasses, some day you are 
going to have the same problem but on the ground. You are going 
to have too much grass. Because grass in itself, when the sun is 
shining and it is raining or it is snowing, builds upon itself and it 
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eventually becomes such a wolfey plant that it creates a fire danger 
at a more severe level on the ground level. 

So my question is, based upon his testimony, is it in fact the 
thinning that created the more severe fire? And he uses the term: 
One of the downsides of thinning is that it lets in more sun and 
wind that drys out the forest, making it potentially even more 
prone to severe fire. No. What happened is the sun is going in and 
you are not doing anything to manage the ground and, as a result, 
you are creating a different kind of a fire damage. 

Mr. Covington. In brief, thinning is not thinning is not 
thinning, right? So if you do too little thinning and you leave the 
slash, the thinning debris on the ground, it is true that you can get 
greater wind movement, greater sunlight drying out of that surface 
and you can get — you can actually increase the severity of the fire. 

Mr. Rehberg. Because of the slash, not because of thinning. 

Mr. Covington. Because of the slash. Well, but also because 
there is better wind movement and it dries out more if you do too 
little thinning. It is kind of like if you go in — ^you know, if — God 
forbid, but I go into my doctor and he says, you have got a tumor, 
you know, that is malignant. And he says, well, you know, I will 
tell you what I am going to do. I am going to go in and remove 
10 percent of that, and then we will come back in another 3 years 
and we will remove another 10 percent, maybe 20 percent of it. 
That can make it worse. 

The tree population eruptions are a cellular disorder. They are 
like a cellular disorder in the body. So if you remove only part of 
the problem, you can make it worse. However, in the case of pon- 
derosa pine, frequent fire types, if you go in and remove the excess 
trees that should be removed to restore more natural conditions, 
there is no way that large crown fires can occur. It simply will not 
occur. 

As you have pointed out, fires will occur in the surface vegetation 
through the grasses and wildfiowers and shrubs. Those fires for the 
most part can be controlled with direct attack. You can put people 
in front of those fires with hand equipment and stop those. It 
doesn’t take a huge fire line like Mr. Calahan was talking about, 
you know, in the conditions that we have now. 

So, does that answer your question? 

Mr. Rehberg. I had mentioned in my opening statement the 
tools that are available to manage a forest; and I would suggest 
that in my business, you know, if I have got a mismanaged pasture 
that I am moving into, one of the things that I do consider is a pre- 
scribed burn. Because I may have too much sagebrush because I 
purchased a piece of property that used to be farmed and they have 
gone back and now it is sagebrush. 

But you clearly understand that when you go in with a pre- 
scribed burn to change the ecology of that land, unless you change 
the management after the burn, what have you solved? And isn’t 
that the same issue that we are talking about here, is that if we 
don’t in fact change the management of the entire ecosystem in the 
long-term, yeah, maybe we did go in and thin and create a more 
difficult problem. That is why we have to look at it from the eco- 
logical system standpoint. 
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Mr. Covington. Exactly. And within the absence of fire or other 
forms of management of the understoring vegetation, you may have 
a healthy — let us think of the trees as sort of the lungs or some- 
thing like that in the body. You may have healthy lungs, but if you 
are not paying attention to the herbaceous and shrub layer, then 
you don’t have a healthy body or a healthy ecosystem. 

Mr. Duncan. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. Rehberg. If somebody could ask Mr. Burley perhaps, it 
looked like he was trying to wave a response of some sort. 

Mr. Duncan. Just very quickly. 

Mr. Burley. It will be brief, Mr. Chairman. I just wanted to fol- 
low on on Dr. Covington’s comment. 

You know, when you are managing these stands — I mean, there 
are multiple objectives, as he has pointed out, under ecosystem res- 
toration. But with respect to fire behavior specifically, I mean, you 
have got different fuel classes. We have got fuels that are a thou- 
sand hour classes. They are large chunks of woody material that 
will sit there and burn for thousands of hours, and you have got 
very fine light fuels. So to say that just thinning will increase the 
fuel load, you have to kind of look at what fuel class is it. Because 
the lighter finer fuels aren’t nearly as dangerous or have as severe 
an impact on the stand when the fire does burn through it. 

But it is also — you know, it also points out — I think Dr. Coving- 
ton’s answer points out that it is more than just — you know, it is 
more than just the fuels and the number of trees, that you have 
to look at the crown closure. There is so many factors involved in 
this thing, which is why it just makes it all the more difficult to 
try and write a one-size-fits-all prescription. 

Mr. Duncan. All right. I understand that Chairman Mclnnis ac- 
cidentally skipped over Mr. Inslee a while ago, so we are going to 
go next to Mr. Inslee. 

Mr. Inslee. It has happened before. Thanks, Mr. Chair. 

I just want to note Mr. Key’s comment about trying to find com- 
mercial value for some of the real thin trees is something I think 
worth investigating. I hope we can work on that together to find 
a way to have value inducement for the very, very thin products. 

But I want to focus on what I think really is the crux of our issue 
here, and that is, how do we get to a fuels reduction program that 
citizens have trust in their government, that is motivated by a de- 
sire to have healthy systems rather than to increase commercial 
productivity? And I think that is the real question. How do we de- 
sign a system to do that? 

I think Mr. Calahan’s statement about the issue of what happens 
when you essentially tell the Service to finance a fuels reduction 
program by selling big trees, you are going to end up with con- 
troversy with citizens. Because they are going to make decisions to 
cut down big trees because that is where the commercial value is, 
rather than being a decision driven by science on ecosystem values. 
And that is the crux of this. 

To me, financing this system by selling big trees is a little like 
selling your kidney to finance an operation on your good kidney — 
or your bad kidney. That is not the way to finance the fuel reduc- 
tion program, for two reasons. One, there is not enough money to 
do it or even close enough. No. 2, it creates these perverse incen- 
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tives to cut big trees. And that is why we have ended up with some 
appeals in the mechanical portion of our project. 

We have the additional problem — and I hope we can find a bipar- 
tisan solution to this — hut this is not a moment where the citizens, 
after this administration has tried to roll back, you know, rules 
against arsenic, protection on clean air, protection of our coastal 
waters, anything on global warming, try to roll back discharge 
rules on toxic waste for mining, and now they expect the citizens 
to just trust them. That is what they are asking. This is not a mo- 
ment where citizens are reacting real positively to that request, 
and we need to find some fences around this program so citizens 
can have confidence that these decisions are made for fuel reduc- 
tion purposes rather than commercial timber harvest. 

Now, I have proposed a couple things, and we are going to pro- 
pose legislation to try to do that in a couple ways: one, to have the 
funds from any commercial productivity go to the general treasury 
rather than the Forest Service; two, to ask on a forest-by-forest, 
boutique way of individualized, customized diameter requirements, 
customized to the circumstances of each forest, with exceptions for 
diseased trees perhaps or exceptions for exceptional density in the 
woods perhaps. Those are two ideas that I have proposed to try to 
give citizens more confidence that these decisions are made for the 
right reasons. 

So I guess, let me ask you, Mr. Burley, first, those are two ideas 
I have proposed. Do you have any others or do you have any com- 
ments on how you think we could increase citizens’ confidence that 
these decisions as to which trees to cut are based on a fuel reduc- 
tion motivation rather than a commercial timber sale? 

Mr. Burley. Well, speaking as a professional forester also, I 
think it would be helpful if we demonstrated trust in the profes- 
sion. And I think these are professional managers out there, and 
they need to be given the tools and the latitude and be empowered 
to do the job. 

You know, I — personally, I wouldn’t feel qualified questioning, 
you know, somebody that is designing a nuclear submarine because 
that is not my area of expertise. And I don’t know how else to an- 
swer that, sir. I mean, it — granted, it is a real issue; it is a trust 
issue. I know that. But these are professionals and, you know, they 
know what to do. They are educated, they read the science, they 
stay abreast of what is going on. And by tying their hands through 
these arbitrary restrictions, I think we are just — we are creating 
more problems than we are solving. 

Mr. Inslee. Mr. Calahan, do you have any thoughts in this re- 
gard? 

Mr. Calahan. Well, dealing with the Medford BLM quite a bit 
in the last few years because of a project that is behind my place, 
it is actually the follow-up to the Squires fire area, I find that there 
is a lot of people in the agency that really are trying to speak out, 
but they are so limited. They are afraid. You know, they have got 
a job. They have got health insurance. They want to stay there. 
And they are trying to make changes from within the agency, but 
the agency itself is still like that train going down the track. It has 
so much momentum on this cooperating with the logging industry 
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that they just — they are overruled. The people that care are over- 
ruled most of the time. 

The changes are happening subtly. In the last decade or so I 
think we have really made some inroads into the agencies as far 
as — because of people that care and the citizens input. We are ac- 
tually helping the forest. It is coming about, but it is a slow proc- 
ess. 

Mr. Inslee. Well, you know, I think Congress needs to help in 
that movement, and I will tell you why. The Forest Service has 
been told by the administration essentially to finance this on their 
own. They want to do more fuel reduction programs, but they 
haven’t doubled the appropriation to do it. The appropriation they 
have given the Forest Service only allows 1 to 2 percent a year of 
all the acreage that they themselves have identified of needing 
these treatments. They have essentially told the Forest Service, go 
finance this by cutting down big timber. And that will get us noth- 
ing but more appeals, many of which are rightful, because these 
decisions are being made for the wrong purposes. 

I empathize with the individuals in the Service, but Congress 
needs to help them move along. And I want to thank the panel and 
thank Mr. Chair. 

Mr. Duncan. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

I am next on our side. I don’t really have any questions, but I 
do want to commend Chairman Mclnnis and Mr. Shadegg and Gov- 
ernor Rehberg for their very reasonable and moderate approaches 
that they are taking to this very serious problem. 

Chair Mclnnis Chaired hearings of the forest Subcommittee in 
early 1998 in which I participated four and a half years ago, at 
which time we were warned that some 40 millions acres out West 
were in imminent and immediate danger of catastrophic forest 
fires. Then, again, those warnings were repeated in a hearing in 
early 2000, two and a half years ago. And those warnings came 
true in 2000, when we had seven million acres and $10 billion — 
seven million acres burn, $10 billion worth of damage. 

The worst thing, though, about this whole situation is, as we 
heard the Secretary of Agriculture say this morning, 20 firefighters 
have lost their lives this year. I had a young woman from my dis- 
trict in Tennessee who was a firefighter out there who, in a fall, 
is now paralyzed from — I am told is paralyzed from the waist 
down. And the sad thing is that many of these fires were prevent- 
able. 

I want to read for the record a couple of quotes I have, that the 
Washington Times had a story recently that said: There are simply 
too many trees — quoting Dale Bosworth, head of the U.S. Forest 
Service. Quote: We have so many more trees out there than under 
natural conditions. There might have been 40 to 50 ponderosa pine 
per acre at one time. Now you have the got several hundred per 
acre. 

The June 27th Washington Post had a headline reading, quote: 
Did politics put a match to West wildlands? Unquote. 

Jay Ambrose, the director of editorial policy for the Scripps How- 
ard newspaper chain, a very moderate, middle-of-the-road news- 
paper chain, wrote that: The most flammable and dead trees and 
underbrush should have been removed, but, quote, the extreme en- 
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vironmentalists hate the prospect. It is unconscionable to them 
that anyone might make money off the forest. Never mind that a 
multi-use public-private plan would help save the national forests 
from high heat scorching fires that will slow renewed growth, and 
never mind that mechanical thinning would give firefighters a 
chance of controlling fires and protecting homes without risking 
their own lives. The extremist idealogy spits on private enterprise. 
Unquote. 

Then Robert Nelson, a professor at the University of Maryland, 
wrote a column about this, and he said this. He said, in fact, over 
the last decade it was more important to the Clinton administra- 
tion to promote wilderness values by creating roadless areas and 
taking other actions to exclude a human presence. This aggravated 
last summer’s tinderbox forest conditions and continues to threaten 
public land. 

He said. Federal policies, quote, have produced an enormous 
buildup of small trees, underbrush, and deadwood that provide ex- 
cess fuels to feed flames. 

I think it is pretty clear, you have to cut some trees to have a 
healthy forest and prevent forest fires, yet amazingly there are ex- 
tremists who seem to be dictating much of this debate who don’t 
even want the removal of the dead and dying trees. 

Professor Nelson said in a similar statement to Mr. Bosworth, he 
said: In many Federal forests, tree density has increased since the 
1940’s from 50 per acre to 300 to 500 per acre, and that these for- 
ests are filled with dense strands — quote, are filled with dense 
strands of small stressed trees and plants that, combined with any 
deadwood, to provide virtual kindling wood for forest fires. 

I recently read Bill Bryson’s book about hiking the Appalachian 
trail, and in that book he noted that New England was only 30 per- 
cent in forestland in 1850, but now it is 70 percent in forestland — 
New England. 

The Knoxville News Sentinel in my hometown reported a couple 
of years ago that Tennessee was 36 in percent forestland in 1950, 
while today the State is half in forestland. Yet, if I went in any 
school in my district and asked the young people there, are there 
more trees today than there were 50 or 100 or 150 years ago, they 
would all say there is many fewer trees now. 

We have a lot of misinformation out about this, and it is causing 
a lot of problems. I will say again that if any of us burned one tree 
in a national forest, we would be arrested; but these policies we 
have been following have caused millions of acres to burn and have 
cost many, many lives, and it is time for a change I think. 

Next, we will hear from Mr. DeFazio. 

Mr. DeFazio. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Dr. Covington, on your principles here: Retain trees which pre- 
date settlement; retain post-settlement trees needed to reestablish 
presettlement structure; thin and remove excess trees; rake heavy 
fuels; burn to emulate; seed with natives/control exotics. 

Then you go to the challenges: Could be expensive, in the short- 
term, save money and reduce resource values over time; important 
we assure that trees are removed or being removed for the purpose 
of restoring natural forest patterns; and, political maneuvering 
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over setting one-size-fits-all diameter caps can interfere with cost- 
effective, ecologically sound restoration. 

Now those sound like principles that most people could agree on. 
I think that the two key things, if you can focus on this, is, how, 
without being prescriptive, can we be certain that the trees being 
removed are for the purposes of restoring natural forest patterns 
and processes? That is kind of the nub of the argument here. I 
mean, we have some bad history with some salvage sales where 
really prime timber, particularly east side in Oregon was cherry- 
stemmed in order to make — ^because the Forest Service was told, 
you have got to pay for this stuff, and so they added those trees 
in. 

It seems to me one of the things we have to do, we are going to 
have to admit up front a lot of this isn’t going to make money; in 
fact, it is going to cost a lot of money. Would that be sort of one 
way to — I mean, how would you get at that level of confidence? Be- 
cause that is really the key controversy that is swirling here be- 
tween industry and environmental advocates. 

Mr. Covington. Well, that is an excellent question. I spend a lot 
of time thinking about this and actually working with various 
groups to try to figure out how to do that. I think it would be ill- 
advised to try to set a national sort of a policy or even a forest level 
policy on diameter caps, for example, or on how to control aggres- 
sive exotic species or what frequency to burn the sites on. 

The issue — it is out there at this tree and this subwatershed, this 
four acres, this hundred acres, to politically, what I have great 
hope in, is of collaborative partnerships of various forms, you know, 
citizens, base groups, collaborative community groups who can 
work with the concerned agencies and landowners, whether they 
are State or Federal agencies or landowners, to try to come to a 
level of understanding about how environmentally, socially, politi- 
cally and ecologically sound restoration treatments might best be 
implemented. 

I have a tremendous faith and respect for such democratic proc- 
esses and for people who are coming to the table with the idea of 
let us do something so that we can pass the land on in a better 
condition than we received it. 

The Greater Flagstaff Forest Partnership there around Northern 
Arizona University has been a model kind of case study in this sort 
of work, but there are many others around the country. That is 
one. 

Mr. DeFazio. Quincy Library Group, if you are familiar with 
that. 

Mr. Covington. Well, the Quincy Library Group, I have some fa- 
miliarity with it. I haven’t looked into the politics of it very much. 

I am, this fall, will be working more closely with the citizens 
base group, the Applegate partnership up in the vicinity of the Bis- 
cuit fire. 

So it just — let me close this off by saying, you know, I am not 
all that bright, frankly. You know, I am an ecologist. I am a con- 
servation ecologist. I am a forester. Many of the political, social, 
economic sides of this are a stretch for me to do well to get into 
them and still maintain my depth in that. 
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I do have working with me in the Ecological Restoration Institute 
a number of gifted persons. One of them is Hannah Cortner, whose 
special area is the human dimension of ecosystem management, 
the social, political, more philosophical concerns. 

So, anyway, that just, in a nutshell, that is the way — I wish Han- 
nah were here. I would pass this off to her. 

Mr. DeFazio. Yeah. I mean, as law-makers and as, you know, 
trying to move forward from what we see as sort of gridlock in this, 
I am not sure — I mean, your — I would agree with your sentiments, 
and I think there is some potential for that, hut how we move that 
process forward is not — does anybody else have an idea how to get 
past this sort of — this level of confidence issue, something that we 
could do? 

You know, it is just critical I think that we back off from the con- 
troversy and potential controversy and — go ahead. 

Mr. Duncan. The gentleman’s time has expired. I am going to 
give you extra time, Mr. DeFazio. 

Mr. DeFazio. Thank you. 

Mr. Duncan. But try to make these answers brief so we can get 
to the other members. 

Mr. Burley. I will do that. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I agree with Wally. I mean, it is an education problem as well; 
and I think the collaborative efforts can be helpful, provided they, 
too, have some sideboards on them. 

We have seen, for instance, in Oregon, we have the Blue Moun- 
tain demo area that Governor Kitzhaber was — I mean, that was his 
thing, and 7 years later it has very little to show for it. We had 
a lot of meetings. And I think people, you know, kind of — the trust 
level got up. 

Mr. DeFazio. So your answer would be sideboards, something to 
move the process along? 

Mr. Burley. Yeah. There needs to be sideboards. 

Mr. DeFazio. Something to move the process along. 

Mr. Burley. Right. Because 7 years from now we are going to 
be right back here asking the same questions. 

Mr. DeFazio. Given the Chairman’s prescription, can anybody 
answer briefly? 

Mr. Creal. I would like to respond to that. The Secure Rural 
Schools and Communities Act really addresses that with regional 
advisop^ Committees; and we are seeing great success through that 
Committee work, where they are building trust and building those 
relationships back up between the diverse groups. 

Mr. DeFazio. OK. So if we imposed a structure for the Commit- 
tees or locally oriented Committees with some mandate to go out 
and address these problems? 

Mr. Creal. Well, one of the most powerful parts, though, is that 
they have resources. 

Mr. DeFazio. Sure. The sections two and three. Yeah. Right. 

Mr. Calahan? 

Mr. Calahan. Well, I see all this small fuel out in the forests, 
the smaller — ^basically, you don’t count anything less than six 
inches and call it commercial value, you know. There are countries 
in this world where women go out and find a stick anywhere for 
their fire and it is important to them. We are blessed with all of 
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this excess wood, but it is not being utilized. It is basically being 
chopped up and put on that pile and being burned. 

I wonder if there isn’t some sort of push toward finding a better 
way of utilizing those small products. And I don’t just mean poles 
by chipping them up and getting them out of the woods. Maybe if 
the government put some energy into that direction, it might be a 
help. 

Mr. DeFazio. Sure. Like biomass for electric generation some- 
thing, like that. 

Mr. SCHULKE. Mr. DeFazio, I mentioned earlier in my testimony 
the zone of agreement, finding those places where we do agree and 
starting from there. I would refer you to Senator Bingaman’s Com- 
munity Forest Restoration Project, where there were parameters 
set up in a bill and there is a panel that makes decisions and — 
within those parameters, and $5 million a year gets spent on 
projects that the conservation community agrees with because they 
are in on making those decisions. So, yeah, there are models out 
that work. Getting rid of the loss is going to make that — . 

Mr. DeFazio. OK. Great. Thank you. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for the indulgence. 

Mr. Duncan. Thank you, Mr. DeFazio. 

Mr. Walden, and then Mr. Shadegg. 

Mr. Walden. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Calahan, I appreciate your coming here from our district and 
testifying. I think your comments are very helpful. I especially 
agree with your comment about sometimes it is the natural bar- 
riers that actually are what stop the fires, the ridge tops, the 
creekbeds, whatever it may be, a road, something like that. 

I, as you know, was up there with the President on the Squires 
fire, and there were four firefighters there who also met with him 
and talked to him about the Squires fire. There were actually 
four — I think most of them — I may be wrong, but I think all four 
actually fought that fire were engaged — one of them certainly was, 
because he was the one that took the pictures that were used. And 
a couple of them also had been involved in some of the thinning 
efforts and some of the restoration efforts on the lands there. But 
to a one of them, they said, you have got to help us do this kind 
of work. Every one of them said that. 

I was impressed by that, because not only had they done — some 
of them done the pre-thinning, but they had also been there fight- 
ing the fire then. And it was — they made it clear to us up there — 
you know, we can’t control what the media decides to cover out of 
an event, but they made it clear that when that fire came up that 
ridge, that even though they had done some thinning, it came with 
such force that it just wiped it out. So that was conveyed to all of 
us on the ridge top. Then it crested over, and in some areas it had 
been thinned. And then — . 

The picture that you have here, the one that Mr. Inslee used as 
well with the blue paint on the tree, is that not from a proposed 
timber sale that has been appealed for 18 months or thereabouts? 

Mr. Calahan. No, that is not. That is down the ridge probably 
three-quarters of a mile. 

Mr. Shadegg. So it is not the Superior sale that has been held 
up? 
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Mr. Calahan. Well, Superior is the logging company that got the 
contract to do the Spencer project. But you are speaking — . 

Mr. Walden. I guess that is what I am trying to sort out. Be- 
cause I talked to some of the Boise folks today, and they were talk- 
ing about their sale. And, yeah, it did burn through their land, as 
you say, in your testimony. About 2 days into the fire they thought 
it finally hit, and then it kind of wandered through there a couple 
of days. And there was some slash on the ground, obviously. 

Mr. Calahan. A lot of slash, sir. 

Mr. Shadegg. But they had replanted as well. So you had young 
conifers, and there was slash on the ground, no doubt. But they 
were indicating that it actually started on the BL M lands, and by 
the time it hit their property it was going pretty good. 

Mr. Calahan. Both sides of that ridge surrounding the Boise 
land is pretty much what I call toast, and some of it is thinned 
toast. 

Mr. Shadegg. Right. We saw that as well. So I think you are 
right in that sometimes, even when you have done the thinning, 
what comes at you you cannot stop for whatever reason. 

Mr. Calahan. Absolutely correct. 

Mr. Shadegg. But I have also been with Mr. Burley out in the 
Dechutes forest where they have done a thinning project and — or 
were in the middle of it and a fire came through. And, boy, that 
was real obvious, that the lodgepole was going to survive, most all 
of it where it had been thinned out, and the ponderosa pine clearly 
was going to survive. You could just see this clear line where they 
had stopped work for the day before the fire; and the other side, 
the soils were, however you describe them, totally destroyed. It was 
like flour. And that most of the ponderosa was destroyed and all 
the lodgepoles. 

So I really think we need to move forward in a collaborative way 
to try and do the best we can on this, and I intend to work with 
our Chairman and Mr. DeFazio on that. Because it really bothers — 
as an Oregonian, I don’t want charcoal forests; I want green, 
healthy ones. 

I also heard Mr. Rey — and I don’t know if you were here when 
he testified — ^but repeatedly make clear it is not their intent to 
make this a logging operation in the former sense of the word. That 
if trees were taken out that were commercial grade, it would be 
very incidental to what they are trying to do. So I think they are 
trying to get at what some of my colleagues have indicated, you 
have got to sort of divide out logging from ecosystem restoration. 

So I hope we can work together on this. I think we have to as 
a country, because America’s forests are going up like never before 
in my memory. It costs us, as I understand it, twice as much to 
fight these fires as to go in and do the restoration work; and I 
didn’t hear anybody on the panel today from the administration 
saying we are going to pay for this by cutting big trees. That is 
not — I haven’t heard them tell me that on the record or off, and 
yet I hear it from Mr. Inslee, who is not here at the moment, but 
I don’t hear that out of the administration. I don’t think that is 
practical. 
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I do think they are going to have to come forward with a fairly 
substantial appropriation as we did in the fire plan to try and ad- 
dress this. 

The final point I would make, because we have talked a lot about 
now we have got to protect around homes, and I fully agree with 
that. I also think we have got a lot of private forestland out there 
that abuts Federal land, and we are losing it. Boise Cascade lost 
nearly 10,000 acres of 30- to 50-year-old trees because the fire 
roared off the Federal land in some cases, including here in 
Squires, onto their land. Some of the back fires had to be set there. 

I know there are other private. State, and county forestlands 
that get burned up; and they are not always, you know, completely 
properly managed, either. But I do think, as the Federal Govern- 
ment, what I have seen is a real delay in managing — gaining and 
managing these lands that we have, and they abut private lands 
that in most cases or at least some are better managed. I think we 
have got a liability there, frankly, or should morally, that we need 
to take care of our lands. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman — I know I am out of time — the com- 
ments about local decisionmaking I think are really appropriate. 
Your comment. Dr. Covington, about one size doesn’t fit all, it is 
a problem we faced on the east side where they just arbitrarily set 
a 21-inch limit on breast height you could cut. Well, what does that 
really mean? It is supposed to be a temporary rule. It has been 
there for 8 or 9 years, you know, and then meantime we don’t get 
things done. 

So, I want to get something done. I want to work in a bipartisan 
manner to do that so we have green forests and not black ones. 

Mr. Duncan. All right. Thank you very much. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. Shadegg. 

Mr. Shadegg. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the Committee indulg- 
ing me as a guest today and getting to go last. I also thank all of 
the witnesses. I think their testimony has been educational and 
helpful. 

It is difficult to try to bridge this gap, but I am encouraged by 
the compromise discussions that have occurred here today. I had 
some discussions with Mr. DeFazio. His speech at the beginning of 
the hearing could have been my speech. My speech was his speech. 
Let us get past the politics and get to a policy that works, because 
there are clearly some problems with the current policy. 

I also find it encouraging when everyone on my side of the aisle 
says we should not be doing logging. We should not allow a forest 
restoration project distorted into a logging project, and we should 
not be paying for it with logging. I think there is agreement on this 
side of the aisle on that. 

I am encouraged when I hear Mr. Inslee talk about commercial 
value. I am encouraged when I hear Mr. Schulke say they support 
thinning and even, I believe he said, economic development. I think 
we can find a common ground, and I think we have got to. 

I want to focus my questions on three topics. Dr. Covington, you 
are the focus. I want to discuss this urban-wildland interface. I 
want to discuss the issue of cutting only small trees and the ques- 
tion of caps. With all due deference to Mr. Calahan, I heard today 
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a certain degree of thinning did not work, and in some instances 
thinning made the fire worse. I was a little shocked to hear that 
because that is contrary to everything else that I am hearing. 

First, Dr. Covington, tell me, should we be focusing exclusively 
on the urban-wildland interface? Do you agree with that? 

Mr. Covington. No, I do not. Again, it is a matter of perspective. 
With complex problems like this, it is often best to break them 
down into subproblems and then prioritize them. 

In the urban-wildland interface insofar as houses being burned 
down and threats to firefighter lives, that is a very high-priority 
area. However, I do not feel we can wait until we have solved that 
problem completely before we at least start addressing some of the 
other problems. 

From a future generations standpoint, I am very concerned about 
the Mexican spotted owl. You lose 12 Mexican spotted owl houses, 
and that is a much bigger impact to the Mexican spotted owl popu- 
lation than losing thousands of human houses. We need to set pri- 
orities and then move forward in them, but I don’t think that it 
makes sense just because we have subproblems that you prioritize 
them and you only do this one and wait until you get that one 
solved before you go to the next one. 

Mr. Shadegg. It is odd to me that some of the strongest environ- 
mental groups are saying we ought to work only on the urban- 
wildland interface when they ought to be the ones reminding us 
that we better save the most remote stuff. I share that concern. 

Second, this issue of removing only the small trees and the caps, 
I will tell you I have read every number in the world on caps, from 
6 inches to 16 inches and above, and during the Rodeo-Chediski 
fire we got into a blame game. There is no point in looking back. 
Let us look forward, and should we be looking at just small trees? 
Caps may be a way of giving some relief that we are not going to 
cut big trees, but the point was made earlier that big diseased 
trees should not necessarily be saved. I would like you to talk 
about caps and diameters. 

Mr. Covington. Cap diameter limits, the maximum size of trees, 
it is not really an ecological issue from an ecological health stand- 
point. 

From a fire behavior standpoint, it is clear that in the areas 
where the most severe unnatural fire behavior is, the Ponderosa 
pine forest, it is predominantly the small-diameter trees. You re- 
move those, and you will not see crown fires again. That is simple, 
if that is your only issue is the elimination of crown fires. 

If, however, it is an ecosystem health issue, we cannot get some- 
thing for nothing. So for every tree that you leave in an ecosystem 
in excess of the natural carrying capacity of the land, of the natural 
density of the land, it comes at the expense of grasses, wildfiowers 
and shrubs, and then the associated and dependent food web for 
those flora. If we are just concerned about eliminating crown fires, 
we can set diameter caps and that will do it. If we have this 
intergenerational perspective and we are concerned about passing 
on biologically diverse ecosystems to future generations, I think we 
have to be very cautious about politically expedient across-the- 
board rules like that. 
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Mr. Shadegg. Third, this issue of thinning did not work by Mr. 
Calahan’s observation, and some areas that were thinned burned 
worse. How do you respond to that? 

Mr. Covington. This can happen. One of the problems we 
have — and the Biscuit fire was also predominantly in a frequent 
fire ecosystem. In the unnatural, heavily loaded, feud-loaded eco- 
systems, greater ecosystems, when we get a fire start, we get a 
plume-dominated fire behavior. Under plume-dominated fire behav- 
ior, you buildup the big cumulus cloud above the fire. Eventually 
that reaches a weight and cools enough that it collapses. When 
that collapses, it drives wind out, air out, in all directions at very 
high rates of speed. It is just like a bellows in a foundry. 

In those circumstances, it would not matter if there was one tree 
standing per acre, and with that kind of heat coming out there, 
1,000 degrees, well above the ignition point of organic matter, it is 
going to burn like hell. That is another reason why we have to 
think big about this. We have to think about the greater ecosystem. 

Mr. Shadegg. Mr. Schulke, if you were convinced that the larger 
trees proposed to be removed were being removed for the reasons 
that Dr. Covington said, and determinations were not being made 
for commercial logging purposes or by people who were going to get 
a commercial benefit out of it, would you still have a concern about 
removing some of those bigger trees if they were removed for eco- 
logical reasons? 

Mr. Schulke. If you look at the old-growth Ponderosa pines out 
in the woods, they have mistletoe in them. They have the disease 
that seems to be anathema to the Forest Service. Yes, we would 
have a problem with that. Oftentimes mistletoe creates nesting 
sites for the spotted owls. 

Mr. Shadegg. You are saying you might not necessarily agree 
with Dr. Covington about which was a diseased tree? 

Mr. Schulke. Diseased trees are part of the natural ecosystem, 
plain and simple. I would say a large percentage of old-growth 
trees have mistletoe in them. Should they be logged? No. 

Mr. Shadegg. What you are saying is no large tree should be re- 
moved, period, and you just fundamentally disagree with Dr. Cov- 
ington on that point? 

Mr. Schulke. Generally. And the problem is that the logging re- 
port that somebody referred to earlier, those are the kinds of 
projects that are abused all the time by the Forest Service, and 
they are cutting large trees in many cases, and they — . 

Mr. Shadegg. I am saying if we can figure out a mechanism. 

Mr. Schulke. But that is the problem; we cannot. 

Mr. Shadegg. Dr. Covington, do you want to respond to that? 

Mr. Covington. I Chaired the Arizona Forest Health Fire Plan 
Advisory Committee that Todd has done a lot of hard work on, and 
I appreciate the work he has done. 

One thing that Todd and I talked about after Senator McCain’s 
hearing in Flagstaff on conflict resolution is perhaps if there were 
a diameter cap, let us say there were a 16-inch cap, if we could 
specify under what conditions there would be exceptions to the cap, 
that might be a way to move forward. 

Frankly, this does revolve around ideological warfare and a lack 
of trust. I have a lot of faith in the profession. My students are out 
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there. They are post-Earth-Day-educated, and they have a strong 
land ethic. 

We tend to, I think, all too often bring up the ghost of the past 
in trying to deal with this. The old forester, the idea of a forester 
with his head full of sawdust, and there is no tree that, once it 
reaches financial maturity, you zip it down, that is gone. 

The bottom line here is there are some ways to move forward 
with this. We do need to be very careful to police these projects. 
Good intentions are not enough. We do have to have well-informed 
decisionmaking on this. One of the things that we have kicked 
around in the advisory Committee, Governor Hull’s advisory Com- 
mittee, is requesting maybe the National Research Council of the 
National Academies, and the Ecological Institute would also be 
glad to take a leadership role in this, too, but together kind of a 
biophysical basis of restoration in fire management in these forest 
types, the social-political-economic basis of it, and then some man- 
agement guidelines, but not prescriptive management guidelines, 
guidelines that would instead advise local groups on how to use 
this information to develop adaptive management experiments to 
operationally learn while we are doing. 

Let us go ahead and approach these big projects, use the best in- 
formation we have, and we have to find out whether it is working 
or not, otherwise we will just keep doing things that do not work. 

Mr. Shadegg. We thought fire suppression was working, and we 
discovered it did not work. 

Mr. Duncan. Mr. DeFazio, and last questions? 

Mr. DeFazio. Mr. Chairman, thank you. 

Dr. Covington, you talked about this tremendous distrust, and 
hopefully in the future we can move beyond that. Just to get some- 
thing now, you said there would be a possibility of establishing on 
some sort of a basis diameter caps, and if you can specify the condi- 
tions under which exceptions would be made, and I assume that 
would be done on a forest basis or some smaller unit because there 
is an incredible amount of diversity in tree species. How would you 
determine the exceptions? 

Mr. Covington. We have put some thought into this, some with 
BLM’s Mount Trumbell’s projects where we first confronted this 
concern. 

One example of an exception to the diameter cap would be — and 
this is in the Forests Forever document prepared by the Southwest 
Forest Alliance and the Center for Biological Diversity and other 
members of that group — is that one of those exceptions would be 
where trees have invaded a park or grassland or a wet meadow. 
One of the classic examples of that, some of my collaborators in the 
environmental community, when they visited one of our first cuts 
up at the Mount Trumbell area, BLM lands, came in and said they 
are cutting old-growth trees. One tree had a 28-inch diameter. We 
went in and got a cross-section of it and looked at it. It was 90 
years old. It was a postsettlement tree, but it was growing in a 
swale, in an area that was a wet meadow. In presettlement, that 
would have been a lot of grasses and wildfiowers in it, a critical 
hotspot for biological diversity. To restore that area, that tree had 
to be removed. 
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By the way, that area before treatment did not have a blade of 
grass or wildflowers on it, because where do trees come in and 
thrive? Areas that are most productive. They are not only most pro- 
ductive for trees, but also these critical other elements in the eco- 
system. There are some other examples that demonstrate that. 

Mr. DeFazio. Historically that tree would have been prevented 
from growing in that area by the periodic fires that swept through, 
so starting sometime around the time of fire suppression, the tree 
became opportunistic even though it was a species that was widely 
found in that area? 

Mr. Covington. Exactly, although it was not so much fire sup- 
pression as it was fire exclusion. The first fire exclusion was by al- 
most mandated overgrazing on public lands. The purpose of that 
overgrazing was not to produce livestock. The reason foresters were 
behind it was fire was the greater evil. By overgrazing, you elimi- 
nate the grasses and the grass competition, so it is a perfect oppor- 
tunity for a population expansion. 

Mr. DeFazio. Is there a place where we can find a list of these 
exceptions that have at least been put in place for that ecosystem 
there? 

Mr. Covington. No, there is no place you can go for it, but I 
would be glad to think this through with some other folks. 

Mr. DeFazio. We have to probably think pretty quickly. 

Mr. Covington. Can do. 

Mr. Duncan. Thank you, Mr. DeFazio. 

I will just say one additional thing. At the hearing I mentioned 
that 4-1/2 years ago the Forest Subcommittee staff told me that in 
the mid-1980’s the Congress passed a law that the environmental 
groups wanted saying we would not cut more than 80 percent of 
the new growth in the national forests, but at that time we were 
having approximately 23 billion board feet of new growth per year, 
yet allowing less than 3 billion board feet to be cut, less than half 
of that that was dead and dying. Yet I know that if somebody went 
to most people and said, horror of horrors, we are cutting 3 billion 
board feet a year out of the national forests, that could be stated 
in such a way that people would think that it is terrible. Yet it was 
just a tiny fraction of what the environmental groups wanted in the 
mid-1980’s, yet they had to keep raising the bar. 

I think what we need in this debate is a little moderation and 
balance. The debate is being controlled now and has been for sev- 
eral year by extremist groups, and we have these groups all over 
the country that protest any time anybody wants to dig for any 
coal, cut any trees, or drill for any oil, or produce any natural gas. 
That hurts the poor and the lower-income and the working people 
because it drives up prices and destroys jobs. I know that most of 
these environmental extremists come from wealthy or upper-in- 
come families, but they are hurting a lot of the middle and lower- 
income people in this country. We do need some moderation and 
balance in this debate. 

Mr. Shadegg. Mr. Chairman, I would like to formally request to 
put my opening statement in the record and a newspaper article. 

Mr. Duncan. Your opening statement and any additions thereto 
will be put in the record at your request. 

Mr. Shadegg. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Duncan. The hearing is adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 1:15 p.m., the Committee was adjourned.] 

[The prepared statements of Mr. Gallegly and Mr. Merger follow:] 

Statement of Hon. Elton Gallegly, a Representative in Congress from the 

State of Califrornia 

Mr. Chairman, 1 support the President’s “Healthy Forest Initiative” and have co- 
sponsored the bills before us today (National Forest Fire Prevention Act and 
Healthy Forests Reforms Act) because the cost of inaction is too high. We are in 
the middle of the worst national fire season in recent memory. My district contains 
a small portion of the Angeles National Forest, which had 60,000 acres burned this 
year. In addition, 30,000 acres burned in my district during the massive “Wolf Fire,” 
in the Los Padres National Forest. 

In my district, the fires were created by drought conditions that forced forest 
managers to curtail forest fuel reduction practices, such as prescribed burning. Last 
year, the Angeles National Forest reduced fuel on 3,800 acres, this year only 458 
acres. In addition, forest fuel reduction funds are rapidly dr3dng up. The entire fuel 
clearing budget for the Los Padres is only $487,000. Merely half a million dollars 
is used to pay for brush thinning and controlled burns for over 2 million acres of 
national forest. Los Padres officials say they are capable of treating up to 10,000 
acres of forest land, but funding only allows for 6,000. 

Natural occurrences, such as droughts, are beyond our control. However, many 
forests in California and across the West faced a lack of funds and a burdensome 
NEPA process that ties up fuel reduction projects for years and wastes taxpayer 
funds. 

We pay a high price for not providing the resources necessary to prevent forest 
fires. Many communities are adjacent to national forests, and people’s lives and 
property are threatened. Many of these forests also contain many endangered spe- 
cies and historic artifacts. The Los Padres National Forest in my district is home 
to endangered species such as the California condor and arroyo toad. The forest is 
also home to many priceless Native American sites. All that is put at risk by not 
addressing the man-made causes of wildfires. 

Mr. Chairman, our communities deserve to have the best preventative measures 
to stop wildfires before they happen. I therefore urge this committee to act and pass 
a package that truly prevents wildfires. 


Statement of Wally Herger, a Representative in Congress from the State of 

California 

Mr. Chairman, members of the Committee, thank you for the opportunity to be 
here today to discuss this incredibly important issue. 

Secretary Norton and Secretary Veneman, thank you so much for being here. 
Those of us who represent heavily forested areas are so relieved that President 
Bush and you are taking a proactive role to finally restore some common sense, rea- 
sonableness and balance to our forest policies and to the regulatory quagmire that 
has put our forests in serious jeopardy. And I want to commend you for standing 
up and doing the right thing in the face of the political attacks and half-truths from 
the radical environmental community. 

Let me briefly tell a story from the Six Rivers National Forest, which is located 
partially in my Northern California District, that I think is a poignant demonstra- 
tion of the lunacy of environmental extremism and of how it has gone far beyond 
environmental protection to a policy of gridlock, and ultimately, environmental dev- 
astation. 

In 1995/96, winter storms caused a severe blowdown and breakage of trees in the 
Six Rivers National Forest that created an emergency fuels situation with extremely 
high potential for catastrophic fire. The local Forest Supervisor at that time pleaded 
for special permission to do expedited salvage and restoration work in the area that 
would prevent the downed wood and debris there from becoming fuel for the next 
devastating fire. She called it “a true emergency of vast magnitude” and said, “it 
is not a matter of if a fire will occur, but how extensive the damage will be when 
the fire does occur. 

Unfortunately, her plea was denied by the former administration. The local Forest 
Service officials were left to wrestle over the next two to three years through a time- 
consuming regulatory and procedural quagmire. By 1999 only 1,600 acres were 
treated when, just as the Forest Supervisor predicted, a fire raged through this area 
burning more than 125,000 acres. In the areas of the most intense blowdown the 
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fire created a moonscape with, as officials later described, “ashes three feet deep, 
and nothing green remaining. 

Since the 1999 fire, the local Forest Supervisor, Lou Weltering, and his staff have 
been working diligently to implement a community protection project that would re- 
move excess fuels and create fuel breaks along ridges in the area so firefighters can 
protect three local communities against the next devastating fire, which is not a 
matter of if, but when. It is important to note that of the 120,000 acre burn area 
from the original fire, the Forest Service’s plan was to treat only 1,050 acres. The 
Environmental Impact Statement (EIS) for the project took 2 years to prepare. For 
this project — one that is designed to protect public health and safety — the final envi- 
ronmental record was 10,000 pages long! 

Yet, even after all that environmental analysis, it was appealed by a coalition of 
environmental groups and recently halted by an activist judge — seven years after 
the original blowdown. It was stopped NOT because there was some demonstrated 
harm to species or to the environment, but because of a technicality. The judge 
ruled in part that the Forest Service failed to take into account a document called 
the Beschta Report, a 1995 paper commissioned by a coalition of environmentalists 
about the effects of salvage logging. Courts have sometimes showed support for the 
paper, even though it contains many unsubstantiated statements and assumptions 
and has never been published in any scientific journal, nor subject to any peer re- 
view! 

Four or five years from now, unless the Forest Service is given the authority to 
go in and do their job in this area, the burned and downed trees will be fuel for 
the next fire, threatening the neighboring communities and the people who live 
there. 

These Forest Service officials tried to do the right thing for the local communities 
and for the environment. But they were stopped cold by the radical environmental- 
ists. What the environmental community has left us with is a scorched landscape. 
THAT is their idea of environmental protection. 

Let me take this opportunity to publicly commend the local Forest Supervisor, 
Lou Woltering, and his staff for their hard work and dedication. These folks cannot 
reasonably be expected to disprove every possible negative. But that is essentially 
what they are being required to do under the layer upon layer of regulatory and 
court-imposed analytical and process requirements that exist today. The system has 
elevated form over substance. And land managers are being set up to fail, because 
any radical group with a postage stamp, an agenda and a sympathetic judge can 
find some report or scientific document that has been overlooked, or an analysis 
that has not been done. This needs to change. Local managers need to be given 
flexibility to do their jobs, with the help and involvement of local communities. 

I believe that is precisely why. Madam Secretary, we must streamline our regu- 
latory process in such a way as to allow these managers to go about the serious 
business of restoring our forests to a healthy condition and protecting our commu- 
nities. I look forward to hearing from you today on the President’s initiative and 
on the various legislative proposals that are being considered as possible opportuni- 
ties to get us to that important end. 

Thank you. 
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